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AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENTS 
OF CORPORATIONS 


M“s y of you have been disconcerted 
recently by finding out what screwy 
ideas most people have about profits. You 
have seen the results of surveys which 
show that the average American thinks 
you are entitled to about 10 per cent on 
your gross. As you are probably making 
5 or 6 per cent, that opinion pleased you. 
But then you read on to discover that the 
Man on the Street believes you are actu- 
ally making 25 to 40 per cent and con- 
siders you a scoundrel for doing it. 

That enrages you, not only because it 
is so unjust, but also because it gives you 
a feeling of futility. You have devoted 
more thought and money to your public 
relations in recent years than ever before. 
yet public opinion still gives you that sort 
of kick in the teeth. You begin to wonder 
if all efforts to build popular support for 
our economic system are too little and too 
late. 

I want to suggest that the fault is your 
own because, in your approach to the 
public, you have put second things first. 
And the suggestion has to be made to you, 
not to your public relations men. Most, if 
not all, of them will agree with it, but the 
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plans and programs they prepare can be 
made effective only by your authority. 
Their techniques, however sound, can 
only reflect your convictions and your at- 
titudes. Such public antagonism as you 
face today is traceable in large measure to 
the fact that your public relations men 
have not been able to convince you often 
enough and deeply enough that the horse 
should be harnessed at the front of the 
cart, not tethered to the tailboard. 

The horse that moves the load of public 
opinion is feeling, not thought. The 
thought is part of the load. 

If you apply that idea to the surveys of 
public opinion on profits, it doesn’t make 
them any more palatable but it does make 
them understandable. The Man on the 
Street doesn’t feel you are a scoundrel 
because he thinks you are making a 40 
per cent profit. He thinks you are making 
a 40 per cent profit because he feels you 
are a scoundrel. 

Before you brush that statement aside 
as nonsense, pause to recall the evidence 
from recent public controversies that 
large groups, both of labor and of con- 
sumers, distrust the bookkeeping of man- 
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agement and believe that costs are lower 
and profits greater than your figures show 
—believe, in other words, that you of 
management lie about your business. 

You have to change public feeling be- 
fore you can change public thinking. Ob- 
viously, that cannot be done by argu- 
ment. The real problem is how first to 
swing mass emotion in your favor. 


From Elemental Desires 


Mass emotion is not the sum total of 
the emotions of the individuals that make 
up the mass. Rather it is their greatest 
common factor, stripped of variations de- 
rived from environment and experience. 
All emotion springs from desire; mass 
emotion springs from the common ele- 
mental desires. 

People want security more than any- 
thing else in the world. That was no dis- 
covery of the New Deal, and it does not 
mean laziness or lack of initiative. Most 
of the pioneers and frontiersmen faced 
hardship in the American wilderness be- 
cause that life gave better assurance of 
food, shelter, and clothing for them and 
their families than they could find in the 
old countries or the earlier settlements. 
There was no paradox in that motivation. 
People never seek a risk for the sake of 
security; they take what appears to them 
the lesser of two risks—the risk, for ex- 
ample, of temporary hardship in a strike 
for higher wages or the risk of some loss 
of personal liberty in accepting the pater- 
nalism of a totalitarian system. Any eco- 
nomic system or any business that is to 
claim their support must provide them 
with such a feeling of security that they 
have nothing to gain from the risks of op- 
position. 

People also want to assert themselves 
as individuals. Psychologists have written 
volumes on the force of this desire in the 
formation of personality, but we have 
tended to overlook it as a spring of mass 
action. It is a major factor in racial an- 
tagonisms and in much labor unrest—for 
example, in strikes caused, not by dissat- 


isfaction with wages, but by resentment 
at working conditions, methods of super- 
vision, handling of grievances, and the 
like. To hold popular support, an eco- 
nomic system or any organization within 
the system must make it possible for the 
individual to look with respect on his own 
position. As Claude Robinson, president 
of Opinion Research Corporation, puts it, 
‘People want jobs and wages, good work- 
ing conditions and continuity of employ- 
ment. But they also need to feel impor- 
tant, to glow with pride, to feel them- 
selves part of the team, to have purpose 
and significance.’’* 

That last phrase—‘‘to have purpose 
and significance’—brings up a third 
major factor in mass emotion which has 
been almost entirely disregarded in the 
efforts to strengthen public support for 
American business and the American eco- 
nomic system. 


“Pursuit of Meaning” 


Hadley Cantril has shown that what he 
calls ‘‘pursuit of meaning” is one of the 
most powerful forces behind great social 
movements. ‘“‘The desire to obtain mean- 
ing,” he writes, “related as it generally is 
to the ego, motivates the individual to 
seek a solution, causes him to be dissatis- 
fied, anxious, and bewildered until mean- 
ing is obtained.” + 

He quotes from a book written by the 
late Sherwood Anderson in 1935: 

‘Tf I could believe. I want belief.’ It is 
a cry going up out of the American peo- 
ple. I think it is about the absolute net of 
what I have been able to find out about 
Americans in these last few years of trav- 
eling about, in all of this looking at peo- 
ple and talking to them. ‘I want belief, 
some ground to stand on. I do not want 
government to go on being a meaningless 


thing’.”’— 





*Public Relations News, February 17, 1947. 

tHadley Cantril, “The Psychology of Social 
Movements,” pp. 61-62. 

tOp. cit , p. 64, quoting 
“Puzzled America.” 
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Both opinion surveys regarding busi- 
ness management and profits and the his- 
tory of labor relations since the end of the 
war show that, so far as our economic sys- 


| tem is concerned, the people have no more 
or the | 


satisfiying belief today than Anderson 
found in 1935. 

In May, 1947, Russell Porter, finan- 
cial commentator of The New York 
Times, wrote: 

“Our way of life is confronted with a 
serious psychological challenge by this 
new ideological attack from Moscow. The 
attack is intended clearly to make the rest 
of the world lose faith in us, to make us 
lose faith in ourselves. 

“The answer has to be in part a psy- 
chological one also. The same kind of 
quiet faith in our destiny as a nation, 
leading to the same kind of patriotic 
leadership and national teamwork, to 
the same kind of positive, constructive 
economic program that made possible the 
‘miracle’ of American war production is 
needed now to win the peace.’’$ 

The depth of this need for faith is in- 
dicated by Professor Cantril’s remark 
that it is related to the ego—the driving 
power of the human spirit. The individual 
craves some picture of the world about 
him into which he can fit his own picture 
of himself, and he will be loyal only to a 
system or an organization which creates 
that sort of picture for him. 


Show Satisfactory Meaning 


No matter how well you run your busi- 
ness, no matter how effectively you shape 
your policy to serve the highest social 
ends, you will not hold the support of the 
people unless you keep always and strik- 
ingly before them a vision of the Ameri- 
can type of economy, highlighted by your 
own key part in that economy, as the sub- 
stance of the shining reality which makes 
them better off than any people have ever 
been before, better off than they or any 
other people could be under any other 


§New York Times, May 11, 1947. 


system. You can't expect them to assume 
this or to figure it out for themselves. You 
cannot even expect them to interpret cor- 
rectly the evidence of good times and 
their own pay checks, for your opponents 
of the left wing work ceaselessly and skill- 
fully to keep them “dissatisfied, anxious, 
and bewildered.” You have to show them 
clearly a satisfactory meaning in the sys- 
tem you represent. 

Arguments and the appeal to reason 
will not satisfy this desire for meaning 
any more than they satisfy the desire for 
security and self-regard. If you doubt 
that the primary force in establishing be- 
lief is emotion, you have only to look at 
the appeal of the Church. It is buttressed 
with logic, but it is founded in emotion— 
avowedly so by the Founder Himself. 

Much has been said recently about the 
importance of overcoming economic illit- 
eracy, and the ideal is sound, although it 
is a very long-range operation—a matter, 
probably, of a generation or more. But 
education will not save the capitalistic 
system any more than it will save a cor- 
poration from bankruptcy. Knowledge 
and understanding will give strength and 
definition to attitudes already estab- 
lished, will confirm beliefs already held, 
but the rational processes are secondary 
both in time and in importance. 

To create the sort of public opinion we 
seek, our approach to the public has to 
carry a passionate conviction with the 
elemental drive of a crusade. To do that, 
it has to speak to elemental needs, the 
basic human needs, physical and spirit- 
ual—the needs for security, dignity, and 
belief. 

These are the sources of the mass emo- 
tions that you have to channel into sup- 
port of our American economic system 
and of your own part in that system. The 
question remains how to go about the 

channeling. 

How can you present the system you 
represent so as to get the desired emo- 
tional response from the public? 

Stated that way, the question almost 
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answers itself. The method that meets the 
conditions of the problem is dramatiza- 
tion. 


That does not mean the use of theatri- 
cal techniques. They may be good or bad 
depending on how they dramatize their 
subjects, but they are not the essence of 
the idea. You can dramatize your theme 
by a phrase, a picture, a corporate policy, 
even by your own manner when you walk 
through your plant. 

The essence of dramatization lies in the 
traditional idea of drama—the presenta- 
tion of life in action in such a way as to 
produce an emotional response from an 
audience. On the stage it may aim at any 
emotion in the gamut, horror, pleasure, 
pathos, contempt. In your efforts to move 
the American public to an economic and 
political attitude, no matter what other 
emotions may be involved incidentally, it 
must always aim at the desires for secur- 
ity, dignity, belief. 

Your enemies on the left make use of 
dramatization constantly and more skill- 
fully than you have done. They waste lit- 
tle time on argument of the purely ra- 
tional kind, partly, perhaps, because they 
realize at least subconsciously that at that 
game they are licked before they start, 
but chiefly, I think, because they know 
that if they can establish the feelings of 
dissatisfaction, anxiety, and bewilder- 
ment, you can never change them by any 
arguments. If you saw the film called 
“Deadline for Action,” put out by the 
United Electrical Workers before the 
1946 election, you know how far they 
have gone in that direction. The produ- 
cers of that picture, Union Films, are un- 
derstood to have nine others now in pro- 
duction or completed, all following the 
Communist party line, and to plan a total 
of 46 by the end of 1948.9 

You cannot counteract these appeals 
to hatred by any appeal to reason. You 
can countract them only by stimulating 
the opposite emotions and rooting them 


{Public Relations News, March 17, 1947. 








too firmly to be shaken by any spurious 
blast from these wind-machines of hate, 

Actually, you are driven to dramatize 
your appeal, not only because that is the 
best method to solve the problem, nor be- 
cause it is the only method that meets the 
attacks of your enemies, but because you 
can't help yourselves. You dramatize 
your own organization and the whole 
capitalistic system whether you like it or 
not, even whether vou know it or not. If 
you don’t do it on well-conceived lines, 
the results can be damaging. 


One Company’s Mistake Is Significant 


Consider the contribution to the com- 
mon cause made during the war by John 
Doe, president of the Doe Steel and Iron 
Works. He made the plant infirmary 
available to the Red Cross for a blood 


bank. His intentions were of the best. The | 


arrangements would help the most vital 
work of the Red Cross and at the same 
time would permit the Doe employees to 
contribute with a minimum of inconven- 
ience and of time lost from urgent war 
production. Notice was given that em- 
ployees would be expected to contribute. 
They would have contributed with more 
enthusiasm if they had been given the op- 
portunity to do so voluntarily without 
any prodding from the management. But 
they were too anxious to help the boys at 
the front to make an issue over a bit of 
tactlessness from some mahogany desk. 
The Red Cross equipment and personnel 
were installed and the “bank” was opened 
with considerable fanfare. Newspaper 
photographers were invited to cover the 
opening, and Mr. Doe posed smilingly for 
his picture beside the table on which one 
of his workmen lay while the Red Cross 
nurse adjusted the tube from his arm to 
the jar. And the papers were given the 
story of “John Doe’s blood bank”! 

In spite of the war, Doe Steel and Iron 
almost had a strike. The feeling of the 
employees was summed up in the remark 
one made to a newspaper man: “I'll be 
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damned if I’m going to give my blood to 
make publicity for John Doe.” 

Mr. Doe had dramatized himself, his 
organization, and the whole capitalistic 
system in such a way as to get exactly the 
wrong emotional response in every re- 
spect. He couldn't have done better for 
his enemies if he had been acting under 
orders from the Kremlin. Because of the 
way the event was presented, the Doe 
workers were not giving their life blood to 
their sons and brothers at Okinawa or St. 
Lo. They were giving it by John Doe’s 
orders to John Doe’s blood bank so that 
John Doe could be generous with it. Re- 
late that to the desire for security and 
self-regard! And the meaning it gives to 
the system John Doe represents is nearer 
to the meaning of tsarist Russia than to 
anything else in modern times. 


A Notable Chapter 


For the antithesis of that sorry tale, 
turn to a notable chapter in American 
business history which was written under 
the most tragic circumstances—the story 
of the way Monsanto Chemical Company 
met the Texas City disaster. Within little 
more than an hour after the explosion of 
the ship, planes were in the air carrying 
not only the medical director, nurses and 
blood plasma from other Monsanto 
plants, but also top officials, including 
Mr. Queeny, the chairman, and Mr. 
Rand, the president, who had authority 
to make major decisions on the spot and 
did so. After rescue work and medical at- 
tention, first thought was given to the 
most human of needs—the desperate de- 
sire of families for news, the need for 
money, shelter, and other personal help. 
By authorization of the chairman and the 
president, the company began on the day 
following the blast to pay $1,000 to the 
widow or nearest dependent of each vic- 
tim. This amount was allotted voluntarily 
in addition to the group insurance pay- 
ments, which were made within two days. 
The company also assumed all hospital 
bills for injured employees and guaran- 
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teed them full wages during disability, 
made provision to continue wages and 
salaries for the rest, paid for wire com- 
munications to employees’ relatives, made 
emergency repairs to houses—and quick- 
ly (148 in three days), arranged to pay 
for transportation of the remains of em- 
ployees whom they had brought to Texas 
City and for transportation of their wid- 
ows, families, and household goods back 
to their former homes. 

Later the executives asked and ob- 
tained from the board of directors an ap- 
propriation of $500,000 to cover the cost 
of these measures beyond the amounts 
that would be recovered from insurance. 
In a simply phrased and moving letter, 
which is a rare masterpiece among corpo- 
ration documents, Mr. Queeny wrote, 
“We hope our shareholders will approve 
the use of this part of their profits to alle- 
viate the misfortunes of the men, women, 
and bereaved families of those who 
worked for them.” 

Finally, they recognized and met the 
responsibility that rests on them, as on al} 
business leaders, of satisfying the need 
for belief. To quote Public Relation 
News, “When the morale of the Texas 
City community seemed lowest, the com- 
pany dramatically reaffirmed its faith in 
America’s future by announcing that it 
would rebuild the Monsanto plant as soon 
as possible.” 


Think in Human Terms 


The record speaks for itself. No com- 
ment is needed to interpret it in terms of 
dramatization. Mr. Queeny and his asso- 
ciates were not trying to be dramatic. 
They did what they saw to be done in a 
desperate emergency. What they did was 
profoundly right in its emotional appeal 
because, as they have proved for years, 
they habitually think in human terms. 

The Texas City affair shows the appli- 
cation in a crisis of the principles which 
must shape the routine way of life for all 
business if we are to maintain the sort of 
public opinion we want. 





Public opinion is articulate. In a de- 
mocracy it has to be. Rooted in emotion, 
it still must flower in acceptance of ideas 
or it isn’t opinion. The final step is to 
translate favorable atitudes into favor- 
able ideas, clearly and consciously held. 

Dramatization is as necessary in fram- 
ing the ideas as it is in creating the atti- 
tudes. Even to a public which is favorably 
disposed, the ideas have to be presented 
in terms of life in action—life as it is lived 
—in such a way as to tie in to the basic 
emotional desires, if the result is to be a 
body of solidly convinced opinion. It is 
especially important to do this in dealing 
with such a subject as a corporation, an 
industry, an economic system, subjects 
on which it is so easy to be technical or 
statistical rather than human. 

There is a brilliant example of the 
translation of an economic idea into hu- 
man terms which is so familiar to you that 
you have probably forgotten it. It lies in 
the twist which Thomas Jefferson gave to 
a stock phrase when he drafted the Dec- 
laration of Independence: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident; that all 
men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness.” Even to the men of Jefferson’s day, 
it was all familiar—all except the one 
phrase. The common expression was “life, 
liberty, and property” or, as it occurs in 
Locke, “life, health, liberty, and posses- 
sions.” But in place of “property” or 
“possessions,” Jefferson wrote “the pur- 
suit of Happiness.’ 

He was addressing a public of which a 
large part was well prepared emotionally 
to accept the idea of independence. The 


Declaration had to focus the strong but 
confused emotions into militant accep- 
tance of a clear idea. It must be a creed 
for a nation that could rally men of all 
conditions behind it. As Jefferson himself 
wrote later, he tried to put it in terms that 
would “command instant assent.”’ Most 
of his audience had little evidence that 
they had been endowed by their Creator 
with an unalienable right to property. 
Jefferson rephrased the familiar principle 
—dramatized it—in terms that held 
meaning for all, for those with great pos- 
sessions and equally for those with none. 

That classic example ought to stand, 
not merely as a model, but actually as the 
key and theme for all efforts made today 
to build public opinion favorable to our 
economic system and the units that make 
it up. A weary welter of words has been 
poured out in such efforts, and most of 
them were wasted for the very reason 
that they failed to do what Jefferson did. 

For any words by which you seek to 
gain public acceptance of your economic 
and business ideas, let me suggest a test: 
What would they mean to the elevator 
operator who takes you up to your office? 
Anything at all? Would he read or listen 
beyond the first few phrases? And if he 
did, would he feel as a result that he and 
his family have greater assurance of their 
bread and butter and more chance for 
some jam to go with it because they live 
under a profit economy as you manage it? 
Would he be more sure that this game is 
worth the effort? Would he be proud to 
play on your team? 

It’s a pretty important test because 
whatever team he plays on is the team 
that’s going to win the game. 


GEORGE DICKSON SKINNER is an account supervisor in the Public 
Relations Department of N. W. Ayer and Son, Inc. He was graduated 
from Princeton University (1919) and from Columbia University 
Law School (1922). As a writer, he has published fiction as well as 
magazine articles. His articles include “Public Relations Is More Policy 
than Publicity,” which appeared in Printers’ Ink, September 21, 1945. 
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Public Relations Is a 


TOOL OF MANAGEMENT 


Says EARL BUNTING 


Mng. Dir., National Association 
of Manufacturers, New York City 








HE COMMUNISTS complain that 
America is no good for their purposes 
because “the proletariat have capitalistic 
ambitions and the capitalists have a pro- 
letarian background.” This goes double 
for the public and American management. 
In Russia the long-suffering, down- 
trodden proletariat is a constant reality 
which has no equivalent in American life. 
In our country the one big boss who is 
served by management and every other 
functional group in our society is the 
American people themselves. As individ- 
ualists, Americans do have “capitalistic 
ambitions’”’—and fulfill them to the hilt. 
Individually and through public opinion 
the people of this country call the tune. 
As customers, as employees, as investors 
and as citizens they determine the suc- 
cess or failure of their individual com- 
petitive enterprise system—of which they 
are the direct beneficiaries. 

Looking at American management in 
this picture, the men who make it up 
have a background and foreground as 
broad and deep and richly varied as the 





Born in Illinois in 1893, EARL BUNTING sup- 
plemented his formal education with courses 
in engineering and business administration. 
After an apprenticeship as a surveyor’s assis- 
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later became the company’s director, then 
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vice-chairman of its Distribution Committee. 
In 1946 he was elected president and in 
April of this year became managing director. 











American public itself. They are the sons 
of farmers, factory workers—of every 
kind of family found in our land. The 
formative part of their careers has given 
them intimate experience with just how 
our American way of life works out for 
the individuals by whom and for whom it 
stands or falls. And there are few—if any 
—other groups in our land who more con- 
sistently devote their time, talents and 
resources toward the success of public 
spirited activities, from the community 
level to national and even international 
affairs. 

It would we interesting to line up rep- 
resentative portraits, daguerreotypes, 
cabinet photographs and candid camera 
shots of men who have personalized busi- 
ness management in our country. 

Running from Benjamin Franklin 
down to the latest recruit, I believe you 
would find that this cross section of man- 
agement would turn out to be quite closely 
characteristic of the public as well. 

That’s the personalized side of man- 
agement as—say Ben Franklin took part 
in it. 

He didn’t worry about a public rela- 
tions program. He was good public rela- 
tions. He lived a richly rounded and mu- 
tually rewarding program of hard-headed, 
warm-hearted good will and self-respect. 
Equally important in terms of faithfully 
and effectively representing everything 
he stood for, Franklin let people know 
about it. 

He not only used the Franklin Press to 
print newspapers, pamphlets and books. 
He also read widely and wrote much of 
the material he printed. Specialization 





was not a dominant factor in his life or 


in his age. 

He not only damned governmental 
measures when he thought they were bad. 
He also risked his neck and lavished his 
time to help build good government. 

If there was a risk to be run bringing 
electricity down to earth—Franklin held 
the kite string. If his neighbor’s fireplaces 
burned badly, he designed the Franklin 
stove. If better international relations 
were needed, he went abroad and made 
friends for his new country. 

Using Franklin as a standard of com- 
parison is a little hard on the members of 
any group—in his day or any other day. 
Yet in setting standards for itself, busi- 
ness management is never content to 
lower its sights. No policy has ever paid 
off so richly for the public which it serves 
as management’s eternal persistence in 
raising its sights. 

A recent estimate shows the American 
people’s standard of living about nine 
times the average for the rest of the 
world. 

Throughout our history management 
has had a key responsibility in making it 
possible to keep on raising this standard. 
To do this, management has set itself the 
task of everlastingly creating—and mas- 
tering the use of—more effective tools. 


Best of Production Tools 


In production, in warehousing, in dis- 
tribution, and in merchandising its prod- 
ucts, management has completely famil- 
iarized itself with tools which yield 
straight-ahead progress at a tremendous- 
ly accelerating tempo. No small part of 
the growth of America’s greatness has 
been built by management’s concentra- 
tion on the development and more inten- 
sive use of such tools. 

Until comparatively recent years man- 
agement has lacked equally reliable and 
effective tools in the very essence of all its 
dealings—the realm of human relation- 
ships. Even now American management 
as a whole has not thoroughly familiarized 


itself with techniques which can enable it 
to function as creatively in building 
sound human relationships as it does in 
coordinating the mechanical factors of 
producing goods. 

Man by man, management remains as 
intensely human as it was in Franklin’s 
day. But as the years sped by the very 
forces which contributed most to Ameri- 
cans’ progress have put a lot of reverse 
English on all that management has on 
the ball. 

The opportunity to grow big through 
rendering increasing service is intrinsic 
in our way of life. And the reality of cor- 
porate entities of all sizes is imperative 
to fulfill the vast magnitude of the daily 
job the public confidently expects Ameri- 
can enterprise to do for it. 

Human nature has not changed since 
Franklin’s day. But management’s job of 
building sound, two-way understanding 
and good will between a corporate entity 
—made up of very human beings—and 
our 145 million individual neighbors 
throughout the land, makes Franklin’s 
life work seem enviably simple and direct. 

Actually, with adequate tools and 
widespread familiarity with how they 
work, management can achieve that very 
simplicity and directness of human rela- 
tionship, on a scale which matches and 
tremendously intensifies the sweep and 
scope of our whole enterprise system in 
action. 

We could never live up to the whole 
new level of achievement which the 
American people have clearly called upon 
industry to reach—in plenty, in time, 
and, by the Grace of Providence, in peace 
—if our economy grew lopsided. 

The tools for building good human re- 
lations are at hand. Let’s make sure that 
we are using them for all they are worth 
—all that they have proved they can 
deliver. 


These tools are: 


1. public relations programs, and 
2. opinion research. 
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The first has already gone a long way 
toward reversing the public’s notion that 
“business” was an impersonal matter. 
Public relations is going to change much 
more than that—fast. But it can make up 
lost ground and create sound, confident 
relations only to the extent that American 
management masters and uses this tool. 


Public Relations Is a Different Tool 


It is a very different thing from a mo- 
tor, or a drill, or a press. To use public 
relations effectively—to make its use ha- 
bitual throughout all management, calls 
for creative intelligence, great breadth of 
vision, full and sympathetic understand- 
ing of human likes and dislikes, fears and 
hopes. 

Opinion research adds precision to pub- 
lic relations. It provides a way of first, 
last and all the time finding out what you 
are up against and whether you are get- 
ting results. This is right up manage- 
ment’s alley. 

Our employees don’t want to shoulder 
management’s responsibilities. Our big 
boss, the public, doesn’t want us to be 
yes men. Our investors don’t hire us to 
skimp on sound operations. And our cus- 
tomers certainly don’t want us to fall into 
errors which add to the price of the goods 
they buy. 

All these people in our conomy are re- 
sponsible—each in his own way. 

Yet in management’s relations to all 
these groups a curtain of distance, a cur- 
tain of impersonal thinking, a curtain of 
specialization is apt to fall. 

Opinion research can cut those curtains 
apart. Management need no longer work 
in the dark. It need no longer work by 
guess as to what other people are thinking. 

This does not mean that opinion re- 
search relieves management from the job 
of thinking things through. But it does 
provide facts necessary for sound deci- 
sion. It does keep management from 
blundering blindly onto people’s pet 
corns. It does do part—not by any means 
all, but a reliable part—of management’s 
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“listening job.” Listening is at least half 
of the two-way communication on which 
mutual understanding is founded. 

As for management’s responsibility to 
communicate—let me jot down just a 
few of the highlights as I see them. 

It had better be personal. I don’t like to 
be treated impersonally. I don’t think 
anybody else does. But management—as 
witness the very name itself—has tended 
to seem impersonal. 

For example, without question the old 
style “annual report” was one of the least 
effective communications devised by 
mortal man. It may have been informa- 
tive to the dry-as-dust fellow who first 
devised the form. But to 99 out of a 100 
perfectly good Americans it told exactly 
nothing about business. Maybe less than 
nothing, because people aren’t apt to like 
what they don’t understand. 


Personal Facts Are Fascinating 


The more people get to know business 
the better they like it. Facts are fine. But 
a perfectly accurate, constructive, and to 
us intensely interesting statement about 
what’s good for business, somehow never 
seems to interest anyone except the busi- 
ness man. Tell the same story from the 
other fellow’s point of view and see what 
happens. Whatever effect any and every 
concern has on John Jones’ salary, or 
chance to get a better job or a better buy, 
or a thousand other ways that it affects 
his life, simply fascinates John Jones. It 
does Earl Bunting, too. 

Then we come to one of the basic fac- 
tors in all human relations which makes 
public relations programs a key factor in 
the progress that the American public 
expects business to make for them. “Don’t 
hide your light under a bushel” is the way 
Poor Richard’s Almanac would have said 
it, but it was said repeatedly and unfor- 
gettably in the Gospels. 

For business to build the confidence 
necessary to lead the way to a new level 
of achievement for the American people, 
(Please turn to page 16) 





WHAT PEOPLE WANT TO KNOW 
ABOUT YOUR COMPANY 


By DANIEL J. HENNESSY 


President, Controllership Foundation, Inc., New York 


UBLIC RELATIONS directors and other 

- executives who have been grappling 
with the question, “What kind of annual 
report should our company issue?”’, will 
obtain new light—plus concrete assis- 
tance—from the exhaustive study on this 
subject just completed by the Controller- 
ship Foundation.* Whereas most “an- 
swers” in the past have been based on the 
methods used by other companies, the 
Foundation’s latest project, conducted 
by Elmo Roper, discloses what it is that 
people who receive annual reports really 
crave in that direction. In the main, the 
survey shows, they are not getting it 
today. 

The trouble is that several “publics” 
are involved, rather than just one com- 
mon-denominator of shareholder-inter- 
est. There is the run-of-the-mine stock- 
holder with no accounting knowledge or 
experience, whose appetite is limited to 
essential facts “outlined quickly and in 
simple language.” There is the more so- 
phisticated large investor, who under- 
stands accounting terminology and is 
avid for details and source material. 
There is the woman investor who relies on 
professional advisors. Bankers, trust offi- 
cers, brokers, investment counselors, fi- 
nancial analysts, and the like—constitute 
still another “public.” For these, the an- 
nual report is only one source out of many 
to be consulted in evaluating a company’s 
position and prospects. A fourth category 


*The Foundation is publishing a condensation 
of the Report, which will approximate 50 pages. 
The verbatim two-volume Report, including all 
tables and depth interviews, will likewise be 
published. Full information as to contents, price, 
etc., on either edition, is available from the Con 
trollership Foundation, One East Forty-second 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


of importance embraces employees, 


whether shareholding or not, whose inter- | 


est centers upon continuity of employ- 
ment, rather than earnings and state- 
ments of condition. Fifth and last come 
labor union officials, both national and 
local, who also crave specific information 
of a type not generally given in company 
annual reports. 

The basic purpose of the Controller- 
ship Foundation’s survey, which has re- 
sulted in its “Report on What People 
Want to Know About Your Company,” is 
to determine what, if any, reactions these 


several groups or “publics” exhibit in | 


common, and what general measures 
might be taken to meet the needs of all. 

“The answer to the first is that there 
are few, if any, important reactions that 
all the groups share,” the Report declares. 
“Instead, the publics divide into two 
groups — the sophisticated and expert 
consumers of financial data, and the peo- 
ple who simply want to know in a gen- 


eral way how their investments are turn- | 


ing out. The present annual report, in its 
average form, seeks to meet the needs of 


both groups, and in doing so, may very | 


well fail to satisfy either. One group 
wants more information, and particularly 
more statistical breakdown, while the 
other can’t understand statistics and 
wants to know only how its company ‘is 


» 99 


doing’. 


Two Chief Audiences—Poles Apart 


How far apart these two main audi- 
ences are is established early in the Re- 
port. The run-of-the-mine stockholders 
exhibit relatively little interest in corpo- 
ration financial data. For example, when 
asked if the company in which they are 
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most interested and which they presum- 
ably know most about, 21.8 per cent of 
the male stockholders and 43.3 per cent 
of the female stockholders interviewed in 
the survey did not know whether it 
earned more profits in 1947 than in 1946, 
while 34.1 per cent of the men and 64.9 
per cent of the women confessed ignor- 
ance when asked if the company had any 
outstanding bonds. Almost 15 per cent of 
the men (14.9) and 26.3 of the women 
were unable to state whether the stock 
was now selling for more or less than 
when it was purchased. 


Earnings and Financial Soundness 


“The thing that stands out above all 
others,” the Report makes plain, “is the 
relatively small amount of interest ex- 
hibited by the run-of-the-mine stockhold- 
ers’ group in corporation financial data 
They want to know about the earnings of 
the corporation they own stock in, and 
they would like to have someone give 
them an appraisal of the company’s finan- 
cial strength and soundness. These two, 
when added together, amount to a live in- 
terest in the safety and productivity of 
the investment.” 

But when it comes to reading financial 
tables and forming his own conclusions 
about the soundness and prosperity of 
the companies he owns stock in, the typi- 
cal stockholder loses interest. He is op- 
pressed by the complexity of financial 
data and frightened by what seems to 
him the incomprehensibility of account- 
ing language. So, while he feels somewhat 
guilty about his lack of enterprise, and in 
some instances tends to- magnify the 
amount of attention he does devote to the 
subject, the Report reveals that the typi- 
cal reaction of the run-of-the-mine stock- 
holder to the fancy brochures he receives 
annually from the companies ranges from 
boredom to cursory interest. 

As an investor, he wants to know first 
of all about profits and dividends, and his 
interest in other items, when he is inter- 
ested in them, seems to be due to a feeling 
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that they bear somehow on dividend pos- 
sibilities. But the run-of-the-mine stock- 
holder does not seem to be very sophisti- 
cated in making such inferences about 
dividend-producing factors. He mentions 
generalities like the “general soundness 
of the company,” its “financial condition” 
and its “market position” more often 
than he does the specific balance sheet 
and income statement items that are the 
real indicators of a company’s current 
position. 

Only 11 per cent of the stockholder 
respondents in the survey refer to any 
balance sheet items as things they need 
to know about in order to keep track of 
an investment, and ‘“‘volume of business” 
is mentioned by only one in fifteen. There 
is some interest in knowing who are the 
people who run the company, and there is 
some yearning for a look into the com- 
pany’s future. On the other hand, there 
is little or no volunteered interest in labor 
relations, in taxation as it bears on the 
company, or in other relations with the 
government.” 


The Average Stockholder and 
the Annual Report 


Considering such attitudes, the reader 
of this Report is not amazed by the run- 
of-the-mine stockholder’s reaction to an- 
nual reports as now published. 

“A third of the respondents say they 
try first to find out about company earn- 
ings,” the study makes clear, “but an- 
other 27 per cent can name nothing they 
first look for. The number who evidence 
enough sophistication to concern them- 
selves with balance sheet items are piti- 
fully small. Asked about other things, be- 
side the first, that attract their interest, 
only about half the stockholders can 
name any at all. Among those who do 
know something, it is again earnings that 
is most frequently mentioned. 

“Appraisal of the value of reports 
brings out no great enthusiasm. Sixty 
per cent of those asked to rate their use- 
fulness will give the reports no more thana 
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‘moderately useful’ rating, and an eighth 
of the group declare openly that the re- 
ports are not useful at all. When this lat- 
ter group is added to the 27 per cent who 
were not asked the question because they 
didn’t read financial reports, there is a 
total of 40 per cent of the total stock- 
holder body who profess to find no utility 
in the brochures they receive from their 
favorite companies.” 

The general conclusion that emerges 
from this part of the total study is that, 
to put it mildly, the general run-of-the- 
mine stockholder is not an avid consumer 
of information about the companies he 
owns stock in. Since he has paid good 
money to get his stock certificates, he is 
naturally anxious to get dividends, and he 
is interested to know what the chances 
are that “his company” will remain 
strong enough to safeguard his capital 
and become profitable enough to pay the 
same—or a bigger—return on his money. 
To him these are simple questions that 
can be answered in a paragraph, and he 
says he will be satisfied if his company 
gives him these answers. 

If it gives him more complicated tables 
prepared by accountants—pages of text 
describing the company’s products, poli- 
cies, problems, personalities, and charts 
and pictures to show where the com- 
pany’s dollar goes or what its new factory 
looks like—he may or may not give these 
things a few brief moments of passing 
attention. 

But, remembering the limited interest 
with which he opens the annual report 
and his desire to get only two questions 
answered, there may be some danger of 
“report indigestion.” If he has to look too 
far to find out what he wants to know; if 
he can’t find any simple and believable 
statements about how his company is do- 
ing, he may throw the whole thing into 
the wastebasket and lament the inability 
of “overpaid corporation presidents” 
(and their Public Relations Directors or 
Counsel) to talk his language. 

Near the opposite pole—but not as 


close to it as the professional advisor and 
analyst—stands the large investor, whose 
attitude stands revealed by 59 depth in- 
terviews conducted in ten separate cities. 
The researchers talked informally with 
41 men and 18 women—all substantial 
investors. While the female investors in 
this category depend largely on advisors 
and regard the present financial report as 
‘‘a pretty formidable document,” the men 
in this group know what they want and 
where to look for it. To cite from these 
interviews: 

“What kinds of information do I want 
the companies I invest in to include in 
their reports? Everything! 

“T want to know about the personnel 
and policies of the company’s manage- 
ment. 

“T want to know about all the products 
it now has on the market, and about any 
new products the company is preparing 
to market. 

“T want to know first, in broad terms, 
what the company is doing; then the re- 
port should go into detail, showing exact- 
ly how it functioned during the last vear. 

“T am particularly concerned with the 
accounting practices of the company re- 
port. It should show exactly how the com- 
pany treats its reserves and depreciation. 
In all company reports I want the full, 
standard accounting practices, with noth- 
ing omitted. 


Source of Information 


“The company’s annual reports are, of 
course, the official source of information 
I also make use of S.E.C. and I.C.C. re- 
ports, and report of the public service 
commissions. I look at the statistics pub- 
lished by organizations like Poor’s: they 
pick up and condense useful information 
it would take too long to acquire in other 
ways. I also get some information on cer- 
tain companies through personal con- 
tacts with people in those companies. I 
go direct to the main source—the com- 
pany’s management — for answers to 
questions I may have on subjects not 
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covered in the different materials I’ve 
mentioned. 

The first thing he turns to when he 
opens a report, vouchsafed another large 
investor, is the income statement. This 
man follows the statement down from 
gross to net and gets the relations between 
each figure. Then he turns to the balance 
sheet to determine the current financial 
strength of the company. He compares 
total current assets and total current lia- 
bilities, and then examines the nature and 
amount of each of the items included 
there. 


To Judge Financial Strength 


“T am particularly interested,” he adds, 
“in the nature and size of investments, 
amount of cash, the liquidity of their cur- 
rent assets,—the vulnerability of their in- 
ventory figures, and so on. Then, if I 
know anything about the industry and its 
financial requirements, I can judge pretty 
well how financially sound the company 
is. I will know how subject the company 
is to a business recession by the nature of 
the business and the relative size of its in- 
ventory and cash position in comparison 
with its short-term liabilities.” 

While not all the individuals in this 
large-investor group asked for a greater 
over-all volume of detail than they afe 
now getting in annual reports, most of 
the respondents expressed a desire for 
more detail on some subject which they 
regarded as being particularly revealing. 
Added together, these separate requests 
cover practically everything about a com- 
pany’s condition or activities—descrip- 
tion of management personnel; reconcili- 
ation of the surplus and reserve accounts; 
consolidated income statements and bal- 
ance sheets going back ten years; com- 
plete exposure of expense items; details 
on contingent liabilities; existence and 
extent of hidden reserves; amount of 
money spent on research; the back his- 
tory of the company’s earnings and divi- 
dends; the competitive situation in the 
company’s field; programs and policies 
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for the future—to mention only a few. 

Both the run-of-the-mine stockholders 
and the large-investor group possess cer- 
tain things in common, the survey shows, 
despite their dissimilarity in regard to de- 
tailed statistics and accounting termi- 
nology. 

“Both the less sophisticated and the 
more sophisticated are inclined to pick 
earnings, dividends and financial condi- 
tion as being most important to know 
about, along with an appraisal of future 
prospects,” the Report declares. 

The fifth choice of both groups is “new 
products and services the company is pre- 
paring.” Far down on the list of priori- 
ties, with both, are items having to do 
with company labor policy, and among 
the more sophisticated annual report 
readers the interest in these matters goes 
down as the number of stocks owned de- 
creases. 

When asked what information inter- 
ested them Jeast, both groups named ex- 
ecutive salaries as being least important 
to them, with government relations run- 
ning second for this dubious honor. 


Satisfying Both Groups of 
Stockholders 


In order to satisfy the run-of-the-mine 
stockholders who crave simple, easy-to- 
read information, and at the same time 
not to deprive the more sophisticated in- 
vestors of the accounting facts and figures 
that they prize, the Report recommends 
the present practice of sending all stock- 
holders the same type of annual report 
be reconsidered. “For at least half of the 
stockholders, and possibly 75 per cent of 
them,” the document advises, “it might 
be more effective public relations tech- 
nique to send them annually or semi-an- 
nually a one-page statement signed by the 
president saying something like this: 

“We made X dollars per share last 
year, as compared with Y dollars the year 
before. We paid you Z dollars in divi- 
dends as against R dollars last year. The 
present prospects are that we will not do 
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quite as well next year, but we think your 
dividend is probably safe if nothing un- 
foreseen happens. 

“As companies in this field go, we are 
in a fairly strong financial position. We 
have no large outstanding debt, but we do 
not have the reserves to weather a good- 
sized recession without going into debt to 
do so. Our financial position has been im- 
proving the last two years, however, and 
two more years of good business should 
put us in A-1 financial condition. 

“We will be glad to try and answer any 
specific questions about any phase of the 
business if you will write us. We publish 
a complete financial report for banks, in- 
surance companies and some of our larger 
investors. We will be glad to send you one 
if you will fill out the enclosed postal. But 
we do not wish to burden you with this 
document unless you want it.” 


To Comply with Stock Exchange 


Along with such a letter would go a 
condensed income and surplus statement 
and a balance sheet, in order to comply 
with stock exchange regulations. 

A second document advocated as a re- 
sult of the survey would be something in 
the nature of acompany newsletter telling 
—again in simple narrative prose—what 
the company is doing that is interesting. 

“This would be frankly a public rela- 
tions document,” the Report explains, 
“designed to do for stockholders what 
the employees’ house organ does for the 
working force. It would tell about new 
products, new personalities, and new 
problems, and give a running account of 
the high spots in the corporation’s month- 
to-month history. Perhaps it would be 
distributed as a dividend envelope stuffer, 
perhaps as a separately-mailed magazine 
or brochure. A number of corporations 
are doing things of this sort already, but 
others still try to cover many of these 
topics in a rapidly expanding annual re- 
port. 

“With this arrangement, a self-selected 
public is left for the full-scale annual re- 


port, which can be redesigned to meet the 
needs of people who really want to dig 
for it. These would be individual inves- 
tors with a flare for accounting, expert 
analysts who might still use the report 
merely as an introduction to a closer per- 
sonal investigation of company finances, 
financial editors, labor union research di- 
rectors and others who know what terms 
like ‘surplus’ and ‘reserve’ mean. The re- 
port would be primarily a source docu- 
ment rather than primarily a device for 
public relations promotion, and it would 
be designed for ready access to cold sta- 
tistical facts, not for eye-appeal or show.” 

Several themes relative to annual re- 
ports crop up repeatedly in the depth in- 
terviews with large investors. One is the 
belief, shared by nearly everybody, that 
the reports are, as far as they go, entirely 
truthful. A second is that the report could 
well be used as a medium for propaganda 
concerning the benefits of the capitalistic 
system. It is also suggested several times 
that a more explicit description of the 
corporation’s tax burden and its relation 
to profits would be a good thing for the 
stockholders to have. 


More Information and Better Written 


Commenting on the large investors’ re- 
actions to annual report content and for- 
mat, the Foundation’s study declares, 
“There seems to be general agreement 
that companies are giving out more infor- 
mation than they used to, and that this is 
all to the good as far as the sophisticated 
investor is concerned. They are also 
thought to be better written. However, a 
considerable and vociferous minority ob- 
jects to the new trend toward glossy 
paper, pictures and expensive format in 
annual report preparation, and speaks of 
‘prettyfication’ and waste of money. A 
second group of about the same size ap- 
plauds the new format tendencies—per- 
haps not so much because of the added 
appeal to the respondent himself, but 
more because of a belief that it is a good 
thing for less sophisticated stockholders.” 
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Several respondents made the practi- 
cal suggestion that two reports are needed 
—one full of detail but unembellished, or 
those who really want financial data, the 
other brief and much more a narration 
than a statistical manual, and written in 
a style that will be attractive to small 
stockholders. 

As we have seen, such a plan would 
please run-of-the-mine stockholders and 
also the sophisticated group, many of 
whom rely on S.E.C. reports and stock 
services, as well. For many of them, the 
present annual report falls between two 
stools: it is neither good reading matter 
nor good source material. 


Attitudes of Employees and Unions 


In connection with this survey, the re- 
searchers interviewed 1,242 employees in 
64 companies, and also conducted 88 
depth interviews with labor union offi- 
cials in 7 cities. Forty of the union offi- 
cials hold office on a national scale, while 
48 are local union officials and shop stew- 
ards. The cross-section of companies 
whose employees were polled, 30 are 
manufacturers, 5 retail trade, 10 utilities, 
11 railroads, bus and steamship lines; 
3 banks, 2 publishers and advertising, 
and 1 insurance company. Twenty em- 
ployees were interviewed in each com- 
pany, and out of every ten, one or two 
were executives, 4 white-collar, 4 factory 
or other labor. 

Summarizing this part of the survey, 
which constitutes a study in itself, be- 
cause of the various factors other than 
financial which were brought out, three 
facts stand out as the major findings of 
the employee study. 

“First,” quoting this part of the Re- 
port, “there is a great deal of ignorance 
by employees about the financial condi- 
tion of the companies they work for. 

“Second, there appears to be a lack of 
interest in acquiring additional informa- 
tion about this and other phases of their 
company’s operations. 

“Third, what interest there is among 
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employees in getting additional facts is 
concentrated largely on finding out how 
secure their jobs will be in the near 
future.” 

Such information as does reach the em- 
ployee apparently comes primarily 
through top management, via speeches, 
letters or bulletins, or directly from the 
foreman or supervisor. On bargainable 
issues like employee benefits the union 
becomes the second most important 
source of information for its members, 
coming ahead of the foreman or super- 
visor, but still behind the direct channel 
from top executives. Annual reports at 
present do not rate high as an important 
channel of communication between man- 
agement and worker, it is observed. 

This lack of interest in annual reports 
may, however, be due to the fact that 
most workers never see them. Seventy- 
one per cent of the factory laborers and 
41 per cent of the white-collar employees 
report that the annual report of their 
company never reaches them, and an- 
other 10 per cent and 17 per cent, respec- 
tively, say they see but seldom read them. 
The relatively few who do see and read 
them—40 per cent white-collar, 16 per 
cent factory—are inclined to think they 
tell the truth, and have few criticisms to 
make except that they are hard to under- 
stand in places. 


Brief Version for Employees 


The brief version of the annual report, 
with tables expurgated, apparently ap 
peals to employees the same way it does 
to stockholders. It promises more com- 
prehensible answers to the few questions 
both groups have about company finances 
and policies. 

The interest of the national labor union 
official is in information which will serve 
their special viewpoint in bargaining with 
company officials. While few such respon- 
dents claim that annual reports contain 
willful distortions, charges of concealing 
certain pertinent figures are far more fre- 
quent. They would like to be able to sep- 
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arate out of the total wage bill the execu- 
tives, supervisors and employees not eli- 
gible for union membership, and also to 
break it down by separate bargaining 
units. Union officials also asked for com- 
plete cost breakdowns, inventory figures, 
data on depreciation and reserves, and 
information on dividends paid to stock- 
holders. 

“Tn general, and in the long run, the 
labor leader has an interest in corporation 
reporting not greatly dissimilar to that of 
the financial analyst,” the Report de- 
clares, pointing out that some of the 
union research directors are just as well- 
informed and able to discuss technicali- 
ties of balance sheets and depreciation re- 
serves. 

“Both parties want a lot of facts that 


the public and the ordinary stockholder 
have no use for. In time, the unions will 
probably add more staff economists to 
their payrolls and become as sophisti- 
cated as anybody. It would seem that the 
same detailed reports prepared for large 
stockholders and professional analysts 
would. with minor modification, suit 
them also.” 

The local labor officials and shop stew- 
ards, on the other hand, professed little 
interest in the annual report, other than 
to emphasize the need for broad informa- 
tion on matters which bear on job secur- 
ity. The depth interviews with this type 
of individual will bear careful scrutiny 
by industrial relations directors and 
others who are interested in labor-man- 
agement relations. 





P.R. IS A TOOL OF MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from page 9) 


men must see its good works. There are 
no two ways about it. 

If people are told what management is 
thinking about, what it is doing, what it 
is accomplishing—as it concerns them— 
that is news. That is as direct and per- 
sonal an approach as Franklin knew how 
to use. 

Since his day human nature hasn’t 
changed. But new tools have become 
available to render far greater service 
than one man—however compact he was 
of human genius—could ever render. 

Public relations and opinion research 
are the newest of these tools. Let’s use 
them—greatly—because the need is great. 

Freedom stood at a crossroad in Frank- 
lin’s time. It stands at another crossroad 
now. 

To meet the challenge in our free 
economy, management must build from 
the inside out. It can do no less than rec- 


ognize and live up to its responsibility to 
put the public good, which is the essence 
of public relations, above all else in its 
scale of values. 

Management has the further obliga- 
tion to leave no shadow of a doubt that 
the utmost contribution the individual 
enterprise system can make to American 
life is understood by every individual 
American. 

If we fumble this intensely human job 
— if we neglect to master and to use the 
effective tools which have been developed 
to do that job, neither management nor 
the great free people that we serve can 
hope to keep the wellsprings of America’s 
greatness flowing. This is our chance to 
make good—to pass on to all of America’s 
children the spacious measure of freedom 
and opportunity which men who put the 
public interest first passed on to us—as 
a sacred trust. 





_ 
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The Call of the Client 


By CHACE CONLEY 


Director, Chace Conley Associates, New York City 


—— CLIENTS are scarce; but 
4 contented publicists are rarer than 
orchids in Iceland or snow in Bermuda. 
(I know, because some of my best friends 
are p.a.s.*) Ask what’s wrong with the 
publicist who guzzles gallons of black 
coffee, nurtures ulcers in his duodenum, 
or jumps at the sound of a bell, and like 
as not he’ll answer: “Clientitis.”’ 

Clientitis, in case you don’t know, is 
an occupational disease which is apt to 
attack a publicist at any stage of his 
career. The symptoms are definite and 
unmistakable, ranging anywhere from 
mild jitters to an involuntary upswing of 
the left arm whenever a telephone rings. 
The victim is usually well-heeled; fre- 
quently well-oiled; and always on the 
way to a nervous breakdown. The cure? 
C.R.F 

This may sound simple, but actually 
it’s as complicated as the bridge that 
Caesar built. Yards and yards—perhaps 
miles—of advice copy is ground out 
yearly by well-meaning experts on every 
subject under the sun from guppy-raising 
to husband-holding, but I have vet to 
read any advice to Clients on “How to 
Keep a Publicist Happy.” 

Publicity agencies, plagued with high 
percentages of client turnover, might do 
well to investigate this problem. After all, 
public relations, like charity, should be- 
gin at home, and until this fact is under- 
stood, clients’ accounts will continue to 
shift as regularly and as surely as the 
sand dunes on the Cape Cod shore. 

Most publicists are willing to admit 
that clients, particularly tycoons, are fine 
fellows once you get used to them. But 


*A p.a. by any other name is a p.a. just the 
same. 
7Client Relations. 


they usually add: “If only ...” It’s the 
if-onlys which throw publicists for a loop 
and make them wish they were ditch-dig- 
gers, button-hole makers, or just plain 
bank-clerks. 

I checked recently with a number of 
p.a.s, and turned up a mountain of “‘if- 
only-nerve-twisters’’ which, for the good 
of the trade, should be printed in gold and 
attached to clients’ contracts. Ten-to-one 
the client-publicist relationship would be 
greatly improved, and fewer publicists 
would die of hypertension or end in ““Mc- 
Sorley’s Wonderful Saloon.” 

So far as I can make out, the major 
complaint against clients—be they ty- 
coons, entertainers, lecturers, seed-cata- 
log compilers, authors, playwrights, mu- 
sicians, bankers, butchers or bakers— 
centers around their misconceived notion 
that publicists are perpetual motion ma- 
chines, inseparably joined to telephones. 

Without even stretching-a point, and 
with all due respect for the peculiarities 
of p.a.s, I think I can safely state that 
such a view is unfounded. Publicists are 
human, and addicted to all the eccen- 
tricities, even whimsicalities, of their fel- 
low men such as eating, sleeping, playing 
and (heaven help us!) relaxing. Some 
even like, on occasion, to be alone, doing 
nothing more exciting or useful than 
tinkering with the electric light plug: 
raiding the ice-box; digging in the gar- 
den; or sitting in the bathtub with a good 
book—as free of all worldly cares as a 
Tibetan monk. 

Clients will, I know, take issue with 
me. To them a publicist is a dynamic 
creature sans home, sans social life, sang 
everything except interest in his client’s 
affairs. He needs no sleep; has no definite 
working hours; no interest in anything 
bevond his work; and certainly no regard 
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for holidays including Christmas, New 
Years, and Fourth of July. 

By night and by day, in rain or in 
shine, in hangover or in health, ’till con- 
tract do us part, he is at the Client’s beck 
and call, waiting eagerly to advise or be 
advised. In movie parlance, he’s THE 
EAR. 

When he isn’t waiting, he’s out work- 
ing, or tearing a typewriter apart, or en- 
tertaining “contacts” who may do his 
client some good. Fun, you say? Heaven 
forbid! And if summoned to the client’s 
side at breakneck speed, he breaks his 
neck getting there—and loves doing it. 
No laggard, he! 

Well, there may be such a creature on 
earth, but I have yet to run into him. (If 
any of you readers—clients excepted— 
happens to know where one can be lo- 
cated, airmail express him to me COL- 
LECT and I'LL handle him with dis- 
patch. ) 

It’s perfectly true that publicity, un- 
like many other fields of endeavor, is a 
non-routine activity which frequently 
calls for irregular hours, irregular eating 
habits, irregular sleep, and irregular be- 
havior. There are always unexpected 
dead-lines to be met; emergencies to be 
handled at all hours; news breaks to be 
watched and pounced upon without de- 
lay; people to be entertained “on de- 
mand;” and a thousand other things 


which are all part and parcel of the busi- 
ness. 


Part of His Job 


The publicist can cope with these. 
They’re part of his job, he knows it, and 
furthermore can handle such matters 
with a minimum of effort and time waste, 
with perhaps an hour or two left over for 
a few holes of golf or a rendezvous. 

What he does object to is the unneces- 

, sary infringement on his personal life and 
privacy, which constitutes two-thirds 
(I’m being conservative) of all such in- 
vasion. As one publicist puts it: “I have 
yet to meet the client who ever apologized 


for breaking into my home via the Bell 
Telephone System. 

“Offices may be closed for the day; 
friends may be busy; wives may be enter- 
taining; children may be out night club- 
ing; even servants may be occupied, but 
publicists are always supposedly at home 
after hours, waiting for what they sourly 
tag: The Call of the Client.” 

“Tt’s unusual,” he added, “for a client 
to stop to think that perhaps at the mo- 
ment he’s decided to phone Joe, his pub- 
licist, to overwhelm him with a brain- 
storm which could well wait for the mor- 
row, if not forever, Joe may just be pois- 
ing his fork over a two-inch filet mignon; 
emerging, dripping, from a shower, or 
dashing out to make the curtain on the 
hit show of the season. 


Does a Client Care? 


“Does a client care if it’s eight o’clock 
on Sunday morning, and Joe is snoozing 
sweetly? Or that it’s 5:45 in the after- 
noon and Joe is blowing his topper to 
catch the last train for the country where 
he had hoped to spend a pleasant week- 
end with his wife and kiddies? Or that it’s 
New Year’s Eve and Joe, along with sev- 
eral million other inhabitants of the 
earth, is planning to celebrate? Not he!” 

To cope with this situation, p.a.s resort 
to all manner of ruses. One friend of mine 
owns a boat, and regularly, on Friday 
afternoons or holidays, rounds up his 
family, herds them aboard ship, and 
promptly heads for sea. Another has a 
farmhouse (without telephone or neigh- 
bors), located 40 miles from the nearest 
telegraph station, to which he hotfoots it 
every weekend. 

Others, not fortunate enough to have 
houseboats or farmhouses, take equally 
drastic action in pursuit of peace. They 
rent rowboats and go fishing; seek pro- 
tection in the homes of their friends; plug 
the telephone bells in their homes with 
cotton, or stuff Flents in their own ears. 
One goes so far as to shut up his Park 
avenue apartment on weekends and hie 
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himself to a little $25-a-month furnished 
room in the Village where his neighbors 
think he’s an unemployed dog-catcher. 

I know one p.a.—in the Big Time, too 
—who regularly used to be awakened at 
2 a.m. by his client who would order him 
to catch a plane within the hour and meet 
him on the coast, 3,000 miles away. 

On more than one occasion the client 
had departed by the time the p.a. arrived, 
even though instructions had been fol- 
lowed implicitly. The client had simply 
failed to admit that air miles, though 
shorter than land miles, can’t be nego- 
tiated instantaneously. 

“All of this,” one p.a. explained, “could 
be taken in its stride, if only the client’s 
approach were slightly modified. For in- 
stance, he might preface home telephone 
intrusions with: ‘Are you busy?’ or: ‘If 
you have the time .. .’ or: ‘I don’t like to 
interrupt you at home . . .’ Instead, it’s 
always bluntly: ‘Catch the next plane!’ 
‘T just had a terrific idea!’ Or: ‘Call a 
press conference at once!’ It’s all so un- 
necessarily high-pressure.” 

One way of coping with the situation 
might be to create an Emily Post of the 
public relations world, whose sole job 
would be to advise clients how to keep 
their publicists happy, and vice-versa. It 
would do away with a lot of turnover, 
schizophrenia, frustration and nervous 
breakdown, and everybody—except psy- 
chiatrists—would be a lot happier. 

Of course all clients are not like the 
ones I’ve been portraying. There are a 
rare few (Praise the Lord!) whom some 
lucky publicists have in tow, and will 
probably keep there to the end of time. 
But just to prove they don’t grow on 
trees, let me quote one publicist’s defini- 
tion of news: “A client and publicist who 
have worked together three or more years 
and are still friends!” 

The second and lesser group of “‘nerve- 
twisters” reported by publicists comprise 
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client faux-pas rooted in a lack of under- 
standing of the publicity media in which 
publicists operate. They include such or- 
ders as: “Call a conference! There’s 
something I want to say to the Press!” 
“Get this story on Page One!” “Rewrite 
this news story. It’s too short!” “Call the 
editor and demand a retraction!” 
“There’s a misspelled word on Page 10. 
Have it corrected!” 

Client demands of this kind call for 
education. If publicists fail to settle down 
with such clients and explain the facts of 
life, they’re lost. It may be rough at first 
on clients to discover that newspapers, 
wire services, magazines and radio are 
not operated exclusively as mouthpieces 
for their golden ideas, but with a little 
discreet coaching they soon catch on, and 
frequently become as keen evaluators of 
news as their trained p.a.s. 

For this reason, publicists who try to 
shroud their activities in mystery (many 
of them do) in order to impress their 
clients, are less sinned against than sin- 
ning, and deserve all they get. 

What it all adds up to is that the first 
step in the creation of any publicity pro- 
gram must be the establishment of a 
sound client-publicist relationship based 
on loyalty, respect and mutual under- 
standing. 

Unfortunately these basic ingredients 
are acquired not by the legalistic pro- 
cedure of affixing two names to a con- 
tract, but by study, investigation, and a 
willingness on the part of both client and 
publicist to achieve an understanding of 
the aims, goals and fundamental methods 
of each other’s operations. 

Throw in a little good will, good man- 
ners, and knowledge of the rules of the 
game, and there’s no end to what can be 
achieved. A contented client is a publi- 
cist’s best recommendation. And by the 
same token, a contented publicist be- 
speaks a worthy client. 


JouRNAL readers will remember Miss Conley’s sprightly “Tips to Tycoons” and 
“Come Down Off That Cloud” in previous issues. 








Public Relations: 
The Strong Right Arm of Democracy 


By AVERELL BROUGHTON 


This article was the keynote address 
delivered by Mr. Broughton at the Sec- 
ond Annual Institute for Public Rela- 
tions, sponsored by School of Journalism, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. He is 
a New York public relations counsel, 
Eastern Vice President and one of the in- 
corporators of the Public Relations So- 
ciety of America. 





™ Second Annual Institute for Pub- 
lic Relations, sponsored by the School 
of Journalism, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio, marks another milestone in 
the recognition of the pioneer work in 
public relations which has evolved a new 
profession. This development is fortunate 
not only for American business, which 
needs what it can give, but for the sur- 
vival of Democracy as we of the West 
know it today. Our Democracy has its 
roots in the Christian civilization from 
which sprang the new concept of individ- 
ual freedom and the importance of the in- 
dividual soul. True democracy is founded 
in truth and justifies the eternal wisdom 
represented by “Know the Truth and the 
Truth Shall Make Ye Free.” 

Every major figure in our long struggle 
for personal freedom, for the importance 
and recognition of the individual, since 
the days of Magna Charta, has empha- 
sized the importance of truth and the 
spread of knowledge. Every great figure 
in our national history, from the little 
group at Lexington, and the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, through 
Washington and Lincoln, to our own 
time, has emphasized the need for a pub- 
lic knowledge not only of the essential 
facts but of the truth which these facts 
demonstrate. 

Public relations people know the im- 
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portance of legend and story in the propa- 
gation of truth and there is an essential 
truth back of the dubious legend of 
George Washington and the cherry tree. 
Our people—free people by instinct, heri- 
tage and battle—have believed their 
great men to be apostles of truth and 
freedom. The great world figures of mod- 
ern times who have fought and died for 
the principles of individual freedom and 
true Democracy have demonstrated this 
as certainty in every country of the world. 
The great liberators of South America, 
the heroic figures of Europe, from Simon 
Bolivar through Garibaldi, to Winston 
Churchill, have fought for the truth and 
the right of free expression to their own 
people. Therefore, I say that since public 
relations in the final and ultimate sense 
stands for a wider knowledge of essential 
truth, it may be called “The Strong Right 
Arm of Democracy,” in its world-wide 
battle for freedom, based always on the 
truth made known to the whole world. 
Every man or woman concerned with 
this business and profession, today aptly 
described by the general label public re- 
lations, is a soldier in this world struggle 
between those forces which would falsify 
and enslave and those forces which would 
publish the truth and assure freedom for 
all. It is the age-old struggle retold in the 
legend and fable of every generation. 
Public relations can play its part on the 
world stage as at home. A public relations 
program for our country could help clar- 
ify our ideals and objectives and coor- 
dinate the various national forces direct- 
ing their efforts to the world front. As 
America comes of age politically and 
measures up to the great world responsi- 
bility it carries, of necessity today, a 
sound, ccherent and reasoned program 
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should emerge. This might well be a care- 
fully planned program on human and 
world relations and carry the imprint of 
the best public relations brains and expe- 
rience our country can muster. 

From these facts springs another de- 
velopment of profound consequence to 
the men and women at work in the field of 
public relations. It is significant that the 
universities, which are historically the 
halls of truth and learning, have taken 
cognizance of the emergence of public 
relations as an organized and integrated 
activity. It is significant that in this Uni- 
versity the School of Journalism has felt 
that the public relations field was closely 
allied to its own special province. Jour- 
nalism, which is concerned with the press 
in the very broadest concept of its activi- 
ties, is worthy and important in direct re- 
lation to its freedom of action. Truth in 
the news is indissolubly linked to the 
freedom of expression known historically 
in our country as—freedom of the press. 


Complex Problems Raised by 
False Propaganda 


The great publishers, the great editors, 
whether in the field of newspaper, maga- 
zine or book, have been expounders of the 
truth as they have seen it and defenders 
of freedom of expression. 

Suppression or distortion of the news 
means suppression or distortion of the 
truth, which in turn means the perversion 
of human intelligence and the misdirec- 
tion of human effort. The great journal- 
ists of today, as well as the great men in 
that field yesterday, have fought for free 
expression not only for themselves but 
for those with whom they profoundly dis- 
agreed. 

But we have today curious and com- 
plex problems which arise out of our deep 
rooted passion for freedom, not only for 
ourselves but for our opponents. In the 
great world clash of so-called ideologies 
the major weapons are those which are in 
the armory of public relations. Propa- 
ganda is the general label for these oper- 
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ations designed to propagate and ex- 
pound a point of view or a particular kind 
or brand of information. Do not be con- 
fused when I say that “propaganda is 
neither good nor bad in itself.’ Propa- 
ganda is merely the material and tech- 
nique employed. It is only the vehicle. It 
is good or bad only when judged by stand- 
ards of truth and the nature and quality 
of its source. 

The obvious lies and distortion of fact, 
common in much propaganda of the years 
since 1917, raised a serious question as to 
how far such miscalled news and dis- 
torted reporting can be permitted the 
sanctuary of free expression—and free 
press “‘to which our concept of democracy 
is dedicated.” My own conclusion—is 
that, I believe, of all sound editorial judg- 
ment. When the load of propaganda and 
devious purpose is so heavy as to make 
material untrue or worthless as honest 
guide to truth, action and understanding, 
then the axe must fall. Freedom must not 
be license, nor can essentially anti-social 
conduct be permitted in the name of free- 
dom. But there are borderline cases which 
give honest and fair-minded editors grave 
concern. Not the least difficult problems 
are created by those who would reject all 
disagreement with their own pet beliefs 
as heretical or subversive. 


How Far Can Propaganda Go? 


World thinking moves and many of us 
have noted that what was “rank social- 
ism” to our fathers is accepted as neces- 
sary and desirable by conservative busi- 
nessmen and politicians of today. It is 
fair and correct to say, however, that the 
deliberate lie or evasion of the truth in 
public utterance or press statement or 
press release properly disqualifies the 
source from the sanctuary we willingly 
accord the press or the advocate, whether 
speaker or writer, in the name of freedom. 
Alas,—here I must quote—What is 
truth?’ said jesting Pilate, “and stayed 
not for an answer.” 

Objective guidance and careful thought 
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on many intricate questions in the field of 
ethics, politics, and social responsibility 
rank high among the duties of those 
charged with public relations responsibil- 
ity. It is but natural that most able and 
intelligent businessmen turn to expe- 
rienced and responsible public relations 
counsel for discussion and consideration 
of the knotty problems of this order, 
which arise in the daily conduct of busi- 
ness, whether on the labor, political or 
marketing fronts. Much such counsel 
supplements that of able legal counsel 
who, of course, also frequently are most 
early and useful guides in aspects of pub- 
lic relations. But the two fields are essen- 
tially distinct. This is an interesting ques- 
tion. I wish we could discuss it in detail. 


Business Men Must Understand 
Political Trends 


May I interpolate here that it is idle 
today to advise business men to eschew 
politics as one eminent counsel did years 
ago. Businessmen today are in politics, 
whether they will or not, and must study 
and understand the issues, people and 
trends which are in action, in order to 
protect and guide the operations for 
which they are responsible. 

At the same time it is clear that one of 
the grave problems of today is the fact 
that great concentrations of economic 
power seem to invite government control 
—which is political control—just as the 
great corporation seems to necessitate, in 
the eyes of labor, the growth of the great 
labor union. All these topics raise prob- 
lems in the domain of public relations—as 
well as law and administration. The need 
for a deep sense of moral obligation to the 
task—of social responsibility—and of 
high ethical standards—is evident—as 
well as practical business experience and 
judgment. 

In this world conflict of which I have 
spoken I used the words “so-called ideol- 
ogies.” The fundamental conflict is pos- 
sibly less than meets the eye. The great 
masses of the east, like the multitudes of 


the west, are human beings with much the 
same hopes and fears, joys and sorrows. 
The love of men and women for their 
families, and the simple things which 
make up the great bulk of life, are largely 
interchangeable from east to west. Our 
own great country, which has been the 
most successful melting-pot in all- the 
world’s history, is proof enough of that. 
Look at the line-up of the All-American 
football team of any year. It tells the 
story with names that originated in many 
corners of the world. 

Yet this obvious truth and this great 
bond of human fraternity, based on the 
short and difficult life to which we are all 
committed as individuals, can easily blind 
us to the fact that the essential struggle 
is between true and false concepts of 
Democracy in which Public Relations 
men and women can play and are playing 
essential roles. To the western mind a 
Democracy, which is no more than pas- 
sive acquiescence, under the dictatorship 
of an oligarchy, is not Democracy but an- 
other form of mass control repugnant to 
our concepts of individual right and free- 
dom. Our Bill of Rights tells our story 
and our practice of that which we have 
preached, imperfect as it may have been 
in part, still defies comparison with the 
practice of Marxism under the Soviets. 

Because we have freedom of expres- 
sion, a free Press and a tradition of per- 
sonal freedom and free enterprise, which 
has permitted the evolution of this new 
profession of public relations, we reject 
the totalitarian concept even when it is 
advanced apologetically as a means to an 
ultimate goal. And in this struggle be- 
tween the democracy of the West and the 
small but fanatical oligarchy of the East 
which controls so much of the world to- 
day, the men and women of public rela- 
tions play a vital part. 


The Need for a Hippocratic Oath 


I repeat again—that all I have said 
carries with it a profound implication of 
moral obligation in the practice of pub- 
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lic relations, whether by company execu- 
tives, individual counsel, or editorial 
staff. It is the same obligation faced by 
the teacher. We need in this profession a 
kind of “Hippocratic Oath.” We need 
explicit agreement on the part of all rec- 
ognized workers in this field that we will 
tell only the truth and pursue only the 
ends which are good in themselves by 
such frail human standards as we have. 

We need agreement that, unlike the 
world propagandists of Marxism, we will 
not concede that ends justify the use of 
any means. We will not employ deceit, 
trickery, treachery and lies in order to 
gain our end, which is, of course, the in- 
fluencing of opinion, and thus, of action. 
That is but another way of saying that 
we will not attempt to make men and 
women think our way other than by a full 
and fair exposition of the truth as we 
see it. 


The New Public Relations Society 
of America 


The Public Relations Society of Amer- 
ica, which I have the honor to represent 
today as Eastern Vice-President, has a 
membership, in these initial months, of 
approximately one thousand men and 
women across the length and breadth of 
the United States, with one chapter in 
our friendly neighbor Canada. The object 
of this professional society is “to promote 
the public welfare through the advance- 
ment of the art and science of public re- 
lations.” To that end our membership is 
restricted to those who have a reputation 
for ethical conduct and integrity and agree 
to abide by the professional standards of 
the Society. Our professional standards 
vary for the classes of members and our 
Active members (who might well be called 
“Fellows”) must have had at least five 
years of professional experience in the 
field, either as counsel or executive. 

But important as those technical and 
professional qualifications are to recogni- 
tion and membership, the ethical and 
moral qualifications which apply to all 
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classes of membership surpass them. For 
example, it is a condition of membership 
that each applicant or member shall be 
“free of affiliation at any and all times 
with any subversive organization or ac- 
tivity.” 


P.R. People Are Aware of Obligations 


I have, in fact, quoted above from the 
actual By-Laws of the Public Relations 
Society of America to emphasize the fact 
that the able and responsible people in 
this Society, as well as in other substan- 
tial and important public relations 
groups, have an awareness of the pro- 
foundly moral nature of their obligation 
to themselves, to those they represent and 
to the Democracy in which they can func- 
tion without let or hindrance. Because 
our Constitution and our Bill of Rights, 
as well as the whole structure of Western 
Democracy, recognize and uphold the 
right of the individual to free expression 
and the right of a free press to function as 
a guardian of liberty and a champion of 
right against wrong, public relations 
people must, above all, not abuse these 
rights and freedoms. 

Many able exponents of the techniques 
and tools of this emerging profession of 
public relations will appear on the pro- 
gram to which you will devote the next 
two days. I am not going to trespass on 
their fields. Like many of them, I earn my 
daily living in the business and profession 
of public relations. Like them, I have a 
knowledge of those people and practices 
in the business who represent progress. 
Like them, I decry the occasional trick- 
ster, the glib and commercial quack who 
appears here and there to embarrass us 
all. No professional group, whether it be 
law, medicine, accountancy or engineer- 
ing, is without its charlatans, its get rich 
quick artists, its quacks, and its jerry- 
builders. 

Let us write off such people swiftly 
when they appear. Let us call a spade a 
spade but let us not be too much dis- 
turbed when they appear briefly. The 
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march of progress on the whole broad 
front of public relations, whether na- 
tional or international, whether industry, 
labor or academic, is in the direction of 
truth. On this rests not only our hope of 
individual freedom in the future but our 
national security, as well as world secur- 
ity against the forces which would en- 
slave mankind to further their own pur- 
poses, either because of individual selfish- 
ness, group lust for power, or a fanatical 
belief in unworkable ideals. 

American public relations today has 
at its command a developed art and a 
proved science which can make our coun- 
try as irresistible in the field of world 
ideas as it proved to be on the battlefield 
in which its industrial arts and sciences 
and its great resources in tools and mate- 
rials brought victory. I know that our 
leaders in this world struggle are partly 
aware of this important new fact. Our 
political aspirants for the Presidency are 
making some use of public relations 
techniques and no one of them would be 
so foolish as to deny the importance of 
truth in the world battle for freedom. 
These are heartening signs and when 
American leaders in the world struggle 
make full and careful use of the art and 
science of public relations, as manifested 
by sincere, responsible and proved work- 
ers or groups in this field, ““The Strong 
Right Arm of Democracy” can spread the 
mantle of truth and freedom over the 
entire world. 


Those of us who know the time and 
thought which may go into the shaping of 
even a simple message, whether for the 
individual business, the community, or 
an industry, recognize the tremendous 
scope and magnitude of the battle for 
world opinion. But we also know the 
strength of the weapons available in the 
armory of conscientious and professional 
public relations work. As has frequently 
happened in history, a new art and a new 
science, based on the discoveries in the 
world of physical science, now has at its 
command weapons which can carry the 
truth to the farthest corner of the earth 
and hold out the hope of ultimate free- 
dom to mankind everywhere. 

It has been a privilege to address this 
first session of the second Kent Institute 
for Public Relations. Those facts which I 
have pointed out to you in this address 
are of equal importance to us all. The 
fair minded and enlightened American 
businessman, who is today the typical 
businessman, the progressive and en- 
lightened editor or publisher, the modern 
and sincere labor leaders of our country, 
our statesmen, administrators, ambassa- 
dors, and others concerned with world 
problems, all have at their disposal a new 
force which bears the general label—the 
Art and Science of Public Relations. It is 
vour task not only to make it available to 
them but to guide them in its responsible 
and moral use in the eternal quest for 
truth, which is the only human search 
which never fails. 





“The fundamental issue of our time is whether we can develop under- 
standing and wisdom reliable enough to serve as a chart in working out 
the problems of human relations, or whether we shall allow our present 
lopsided progress to develop to a point that capsizes our civilization in a 
catastrophe of immeasurable proportions.”’—RAYMOND B. FospIck. 
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THE WEATHERVANE 


Industry Wants to Do the Right Thing 


ORTY-ONE CONNECTICUT FIRMS, 

headed by Walter H. Wheeler, Jr.. 
President, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., embarked 
last vear on an advertising campaign in 
local newspapers presenting management 
statements on full production, full em- 
ployment and a better community. It was 
felt that this would help to correct work- 
ers’ misconceptions about company 
profits. 

Says Frederick Bowes, Jr., Mgr. Adv 
and Public Relations, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
writing in Printer’s Ink, “Ads were built 
around carefully chosen questions: 


1) How does your present employment 
compare with your best prewar pay 
roll; and what are your prospects for 
full employment in the future? 


Lae) 
— 


With labor and management gener- 
ally agreed that increased productior 
is our strongest weapon against infla- 
tion, how is production per worker in 
vour plant? 


With government figures showing 
wages up 75.8 per cent and living 
costs up 51.8 per cent since January 
1, 1941, how much have you increased 
your prices on the average? (As of 
February 26.) 


Ww 
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Surveys show the public thinks the 
average manufacturer clears from 20 
to 30 per cent profit on net sales; 
what are the facts about your com- 
pany? 

Surveys show workers generally be- 
lieve that stockholders and top man- 
agement get $2 to $3 for every $1 paid 
workers in wages and salaries; what is 
the split in your company ? 


uv 


Opinion leaders were polled and asked 
if they had seen the ads, if they thought 
the ads served a useful purpose and what 


they felt about the effectiveness of factual 
news technique ads as compared to those 
on free enterprise. 

Results on the campaign have been 
gratifying to the participating companies. 
‘Most important of all,” says Mr. Bowes. 
“we were able to make it very plain that 
industry wanted to do the right thing— 
whether it is shooting for full employ- 
ment, lower prices or a fair distribution 
of the profit dollar.” 


Working “with” instead of “for” 


HE DIFFERENCE between working 

with and working for a company was, 
we thought, very well pointed out in a re- 
cent address by Douglas O. Durkin of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada, before the 77th annual meeting 
of the Canadian Manufacturers Associa- 
tion in Toronto. 

Mr. Durkin said that “employees are 
potential moulders of public opinion for 
or against the company employing them. 
With this in mind, management is now 
giving as much thought and care to the 
preparation of employee handbooks and 
indoctrination booklets as it does to the 
annual report, the house organ, or any of 
the other pieces which are published in 
the interests of greater understanding of 
our economic system. 

“Tt seems to me,” continues Mr. Dur- 
kin, “that there certainly is good reason 
to give full attention to the preparation 
of a handbook for new employees. From 
it, the new worker is going to get his first 
and most important impressions of the 
company with which he is newly asso- 
ciated. If it’s a friendly, smiling little 
document, it’s going to inspire an equal 
spirit of confidence and friendliness in 
the employee who reads it. 

“Tf it places emphasis on the ‘we’ re- 
lationship between company and em- 
ployee, it’s going to develop in the read- 
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er’s mind a sense of belonging to the or- 
ganization; and, as the psychologists say, 
it'll encourage him to identify himself 
with the ‘we-group’ of which the company 
is the center. 

“And, finally, if the book tells the right 
kind of story in word and picture, it can 
create in the reader’s mind a feeling of 
pride in his new association. If sufficient 
pride of this kind is aroused, the em- 
ployee is going to take his handbook 
home and show it to relatives and friends. 
In this way the handbook becomes, in the 
last analysis, a public relations piece 
which can build favorable community 
attitudes toward the company and attract 
local workers to its employment office.” 

Mr. Durkin concludes his talk with 
this pertinent paragraph: ‘“The employee 
handbook can help instill in the worker a 
feeling of confidence in his employer and 
in our system of business and govern- 
ment. It can help him feel that he ‘be- 
longs’—that he’s part of the production 
team. And in doing this, it is helping to 
preserve the present Canadian economic 
system.” 

A look at the employee handbook, 
“Working with Goodyear,” convinces us 
that the company practices what it 
preaches. 


How Is Public Relations Handled 
in Your Company? 


|= RESULTS OF A SURVEY made among 
members of the Printers’ Ink Jury of 
Marketing Opinion on public relations 
have recently been published in booklet 
form. The questionnaire sent to Jury 
members was based on the question— 
‘“How is public relations handled in your 
company?” The magazine wanted to 
know what public relations is, who han- 
dles it, how the results are measured, its 
status in relation to advertising, publicity 
and sales promotion, and whether it is an 
internal job, one for outside counsel or 
agency, in each of the companies repre- 
sented by the Jury. 

Results are interesting. For instance: 


Out of the 69 who answered the question, 
“Do you consider public relations as op- 
erating in a sphere independent of adver- 
tising?’’, 30 said “‘yes” and 39 said ‘‘no.” 

As to the major public relations objec- 
tives of their organizations in order of im- 
portance, a summation of answers shows 
the following three as most important: 
1) Develop a greater understanding by 
the public of the company’s functions, 
policies, problems and products. 2) Reach 
employees and their families in the com- 
munity with a message that puts company 
policies and work at the company’s plants 
in a favorable light. 3) Maintain good 
stockholder relations. 

As to “What is public relations,” great 
variety was evidenced — “Institutional 
selling,” “Good manners on part of com- 
pany of management and of employees,” 
“Getting along with our various publics,” 
‘Dealing in any relations of the company 
which is of interest to the public,” “Can- 
not be classified because they may have to 
change over night to meet new situa- 
tions ...” etc., etc. 

Opinions on the difference between 
publicity and public relations ran as fol- 
lows: Out of 60 answers, 41 said that pub- 
licity is just one aspect or tool of public 
relations, 12 said that publicity is dis- 
tinctly different from public relations and 
7 said that publicity is closely related to 
or the same thing as public relations. 

Out of 65 answers, only 18 companies 
employ outside counsel. Forty-seven do 
not. 

Many methods of judging the effective- 
ness of public relations works were ad- 
vanced: general attitude and feeling of 
good will among the general public, sur- 
veys, favorable publicity, unsolicited let- 
ters, sales, oral comments, acceptance of 
company in the trade, labor trouble, etc. 


Teachers Need Executive Experience 


N ARTICLE in a recent issue of The Bus- 
iness Education World points up an 
important qualification for business 


teachers. Besides knowledge of employee 
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problems every business teacher should 
know something of the problems of execu- 
tives. 

“Tf every business teacher could be in 
charge of an office or store—or even just 
one employee—for a week during some 
summer’s vacation, he would find the ex- 
perience a revelation, for responsibility 
weighs heavily.” 

“Let every business teacher, when he 
has had his work-experience on the em- 
ployee level, seek some executive experi- 
ence. Let him come face-to-face—just 
once—with the frustration and hopeless- 
ness that businessmen feel when em- 
ployees are incompetent and _ poorly 
trained. Then the teacher, when he re- 
turns to his classrooms, will work for and 
drive for and press for and demand and 
get better performance and higher pro- 
duction.” 

This is undoubtedly a very valuable 
suggestion. Besides the obvious effect 
mentioned above—of increasing the skill 
and competence of the students who will 
be the employees of tomorrow, it would 
also serve to convince the business teach- 
er that there are two sides to the em- 
ployee-management story, that there 
might be reasons why executives seem 
like the selfish, heartless ogres they some- 
times appear. 


Our American Way of Life 


be AMERICAN LEGION has instituted 
a direct mail campaign designed to 
offset foreign ideologies, through educa- 
tion in the home. The Legion feels that it 
can undertake this campaign because it 
represents all segments of American life 
and because no one segment can do this 
job as impartially and effectively. 

The Legion says that the campaign is 
a “program to stimulate and correct the 
thinking of the millions of people who 
constitute America—a program of posi- 
tive action and attacking subversive in- 
fluences which are undermining Our 
American Way of Life.” 
It feels it is necessary because “many 
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Americans are ill informed about the fun- 
damentals which are essential to its great- 
ness. 

The campaign is being conducted by 
mailing to the homes of members and 
friends of members (where they can be 
discussed and studied by the entire fam- 
ily) twelve mailing pieces, one each 
month, telling the story of the American 
Way of Life, its government, its econom- 
ics, its liberties, its privileges, etc. 

National Commander James F. O'Neil 
says of the campaign, ‘“‘We are going to 
arm the people of America with factual 
information through this series of free- 
dom booklets with which they can forc- 
ibly and vigorously rebut imported alien 
thinking that any other system of govern- 
ment can provide greater opportunities 
and benefits for the people.” 

“We are going to give them the actual 
margins of the superiority of the Ameri- 
can way of life in terms of individual 
rights, freedoms, automobiles, radios, 
electric refrigerators, bath tubs, vacuum 
cleaners, life insurance and other ordi- 
nary American necessities which are lux- 
uries abroad.” 

Under the plan the entire set of 12 
monthly freedom booklets will cost the 
subscriber $1.35. This includes printing, 
packaging and mailing the entire set over 
the 12-month period. Surely a small price 
for so great a value. 


If Your Dream Came True 


HE WHITNEY BLAKE SQUARE, pub- 

lished by the Whitney Blake Com- 
pany of New Haven, Connecticut, ad- 
vances this interesting theory in relation 
to your dream of owning your own busi- 
ness. “If you owned your own business, 
how much money would you be willing to 
pay for your own services?” they ask. 
“Would you work as hard as you do now, 
or work less or more? ... Would you want 
to pay yourself for those extra minutes 
you took out for a smoke this morning? 
Would you want to pay yourself for a full 
day’s work when you really hadn’t done 
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all you could? It leads to a lot of inter- 
esting thinking, doesn’t it? 

“We do a lot of thinking about it, too. 
Things are changing out in the places 
where they use what we make. There are 
more wire manufacturers in the field and 
they, too, want business to keep their em- 
ployees working. . . . We know that we 
have many excellent workers, but we also 
know that some do much less than they 
should for the jobs they have and the 
money they get.” 

The article then goes on to say that 
good wages and good working conditions 
can be maintained only for good workers 
and that as long as the company contin- 
ues there will always be good jobs for 
good workers at good wages. 


Public Information and the Army 

HE HONORABLE KENNETH C., 

RoyYALL, Secretary of the Army, in a 
statement before the sub-committee on 
Publicity and Propaganda, Committee on 
Expenditures in Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, recently re- 
ported in Army Information Digest, said 
that ‘‘criticism of the Army’s public in- 
formation policy has taken two diametri- 
cally opposite trends.’’ One group says 
there is not enough information, which is 
censorship; the other says there is too 
much information, which is propaganda. 

The Secretary of the Army continued, 
“We endeavor to observe at all times the 
letter and spirit of the law. We also try, 
within the limitations of the law, to carry 
out our responsibility to the American 
public. We consider that keeping the 
American public as fully informed as 
military security permits about defense 
needs and the defense program is an es- 
sential part of our responsibility. 

“We cannot fulfill that part of our re- 
sponsibility without telling the public our 
opinion on all matters concerning na- 
tional defense, even when our opinions— 
the opinions of men charged with national 
security—run counter to the opinions of 


some Americans. If we did anything less, 
if we remained silent when we felt that 
the nation’s defense needs were not being 
met, we would be derelict in our duty. 
The people of the country are entitled to 
know what we are doing and what we 
hope to do in their defense. We are en- 
titled to the benefit of the judgment of 
the Nation and the Congress as to how 
our task should be performed.” 


For Whom Do You Work? 


FE: E. MASLAND, Jr., writing in “The 
Shuttle,” employee publication of C. 
H. Masland and Sons, asks the above 
question. Some might say, ‘‘For myself,’ 
or ‘For my family and children,” ‘For 
the Company ;” your president might say, 
“For the stockholders.” But, says Mr. 
Masland, “In a sense, all would be partly 
wrong. For if the truth be known, all of 
us spend at least a third of our laboring 
time working for the government. If we 
go back a bit in tax-paying history, we 
find that prior to the Civil War the Fed- 
eral Government took between one and 
two cents of each dollar of personal in- 
come. ... It was estimated that during 
1946 out of every dollar of personal in- 
come, 31 cents was eaten up by taxes.’ 
For 1947 he is willing to estimate that the 
figure is well in excess of 31 cents per 
dollar. 

Mr. Masland thinks we are apt to for- 
get that we spend one-third of our time 
working for the government but are per- 
fectly willing to ask for higher wages from 
the employer who hires us two-thirds of 
the time. “Doesn’t it seem reasonable 
then,” he says, ‘that we should demand 
more from this part-time employer? | 
don’t mean in the form of subsidies or 
hand-outs. I do mean greater government 
efficiency, which would result in de- 
creased visible and hidden taxes. 

“Tt is only by insisting that the govern- 
ment take less of our income from us that 
we can all truly benefit from our present 
higher wages.” 
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Watch That Follow-Through 


i yar IS NOT TO BE a discussion of your 
golf game, but certainly some of the 
techniques might well be adhered to in 
other lines, also. 

This thought was brought out in an 
editorial in Tell Magazine recently. It 
speaks of the terrific buildup that goes 
into the planning and presentation of a 
luncheon or dinner, the publicity, the 
guest lists, the briefing of the reception 
committee, the ‘unveiling’? atmosphere 
of the hotel suite or club dining room. 

The editorial goes on to say, “With all 
the guests inoculated against chills and 
suitably stuffed with steaks. the pitch 
starts—and it’s important to the company 
doing the pitching. Many times there’s 
heavy money represented in research and 
other preparations. 

“So the showing concludes, to applause 
perfunctory or enthusiastic. Then what? 
As the guests walk out of the room, their 
thoughts swing to their desks, and the 
work thereon; two days later, memory 
being what it is, the vital points in that 
presentation are recalled hazily if at all. 

“This state of affairs represents a much 
too common oversight, a simple failure to 
apply some standard marketing taols. 
Usually the guests do have a pencil and 
pad for note-taking; sometimes not. But 
too often they’re allowed to walk out 
without so much as a pamphlet to help 
them nail down the story they have just 
heard. It’s the repeat impression that’s 
needed; even a simple listing of major 
selling points will recapture the presen- 
tation story, make it more effective and 
prevent a costly waste of effort.” 

The editorial also suggests the use of 
the well-paced direct-mail piece. 
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We agree with Teil that too often the 
tremendous effort and planning that go 
into a banquet are wasted because of lack 
of follow-through. We agree that “‘in sell- 
ing as in battle, fire power gains with 
repetition.” 


Management Is a Profession 


HO ARE THE MANAGERS?” asks 
The General, employee paper of 
General Shoe Corporation. “Once, in 
America, a man who owned a business al- 
most always managed it too,” The Gen- 
eral continues. 

“Hundreds of thousands of businesses 
are still operated that way. But in the 
large businesses of America, especially, a 
great change has taken place. An entirely 
new group of men, usually starting at the 
bottom of the ladder, and working up to 
the top, now run the business for the 
owners. These people are management. 

“Management is a profession. It takes 
training—far more years than a doctor 
spends in medical school, or a lawyer in 
law school. It takes initiative, courage, 
farsightedness—the capacity, first, to fol- 
low out orders, and later, to give orders 
and see that they work. 

“Good management is the one com- 
modity no business can do without. 
Money from outside investors, the char- 
acter of the product, the financial health 
of the employees all depend upon man- 
agement. ... 

“Neither the men and women in in- 
dustry nor the money in industry can be 
effective without good management. 
Nothing else is so important to the em- 
ployee’s welfare, the investors’ welfare, 
or the public welfare.” 











Miss tssefrfet 


ery younger generation of Mississip- 
pi, are becoming more and more pub- 
lic relations conscious by reason of the 
unflattering publicity which the state has 
been receiving from the romantic pictures 
painted by such writers as Roark Brad- 
ford, William Faulkner, or David Cohn— 
to name only a few—and are determined 
to do something about it. 

This feeling was brought to my atten- 
tion recently during conduct of a class in 
public relations at Ole Miss this past sea- 
son. Students from the School of Com- 
merce and the School of Engineering 
proved most apt pupils and were eager to 
learn the nature of the thing called public 
relations, not only that they might be 
helped thereby to make a living, but in 
order to learn certain techniques of com- 
batting unfavorable publicity and of par- 
ticipating in a positive program which 
would emphasize the state’s assets in- 
stead of its liabilities. 

Our best known writers, unfortunately, 
continue to play up the primitive, the 
crude, the picturesque, harking back to 
bygone days, leaving the impression upon 
outsiders that Mississippians travel most- 
ly by mule-team over dirt roads, and that 
there are mainly two types of people—the 
filthy rich of the Delta and the down- 
trodden, poverty-stricken negro, the ro- 
manticized subject of the song, “Ole Man 
River.” 

As a case in point, one need only glance 
at the May issue of 48, the brand new 
magazine of the intelligentsia. Here, 
Roark Bradford gives us an idyllic pic- 
ture of the land which William Faulkner 
writes about: we see photographs of a 
mule-team and wagon, a negro cabin in 
the woods, a stretch of muddy road—all 
of which give the impression that such 
scenes are typical of Mississippi today. 
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By MARVIN M. BLACK 


As illustrations of Faulkner locale of 
years gone by, they are quite appropriate, 
but the implication that they are typical 





of the state today is extremely unfortun- | 


ate. Of course, one can still find mile 


teams and negro cabins and muddy roads | 
in certain sections—what state does not | 


have its picturesque elements?—But no 
mention is made of the fact that today 
one of the finest concrete roads in the 
nation connects that erstwhile muddy 
stretch between Sardis and Oxford, de- 
picted in the photograph, and forms part 
of an up-to-date highway system extend- 
ing the entire length of the state from the 
Tennessee line to the Louisiana border. 

This is the kind of thing—conscious 
overemphasis of certain factors, romanti- 
cizing the sordid and the picturesque to 
please the escapist readers of our metro- 
politan centers in the northeast—which 
has aroused our younger generation—es- 
pecially the former G.I.s who have been 


eo rer 


in all parts of the world, and are in a posi- | 
tion to compare conditions elsewhere—to | 
doing some careful thinking for them- : 
selves. They will be the first to admit | 


that many improvements are necessary, 
and that Mississippi is lacking in many 
things which should rightfully be hers, 
but they resent the patronizing attitude 
taken by outsiders and feel themselves 
capable of settling their problems from 
the inside. 

Into such a psychological setting, your 
correspondent launched a course entitled, 
“An Introduction To Public Relations” 
and has striven to guide the enthusiasm of 
the students into channels which might 
be of the most practical value. A text- 
book was used to orient them in the field, 
assignments were made for investigation 
of topics in which they had a special in- 
terest, while a series of outside speakers 
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was drawn upon to give down-to-earth 
case histories from the “firing-line” of 
business and industry. 

First on the list of visiting lecturers 
was Shirley Smith, public relations coun- 
selor from Memphis, who outlined to the 
class a practical program which he had 
carried out for a municipally owned 
power and light company, showing the in- 
terplay and conflict of interests between 
sound business management and the 
spoils of politics. 

William Kostka, director of informa- 
tion, U. S. Brewers Foundation, New 
York, explained the smooth-working com- 
munity pride and local ownership in the 
self-policing of individual outlets. 


Had to Be a Diplomat 


Pierre Villere, director of public rela- 
tions, Chicago and Southern Air Lines, at 
Memphis, told some dramatic experiences 
he had had in setting up their new line to 
Havana from New Orleans. In the proc- 
ess, he played several roles in one—some- 
times as newspaper man, real estate man, 
—but all times, that of the diplomat, in 
his efforts to win friends and influence 
people toward approving the new airline. 

Lee Gainey, public relations director 
for the Sanders Industries, of Jackson, 
Mississippi, explained the employee rela- 
tions program of this company which has 
several textile plants scattered about the 
state. He showed the effective use of sug- 
gestion systems, and various media em- 
ployed in keeping up employee morale. 

Hugh Clegg, assistant director of the 
F.B.I., from Washington, D.C., gave an 
interesting picture of the public relations 
program of that organization. He called 
attention to the fact that the F.B.I. has 
no public relations director or depart- 
ment per se, but that every member of 
the group is conscious of dependence 
upon public approval for success of their 
program, and all are schooled in the tech- 
niques of good community relations. 

L. W. Trester, director of public policy, 
General Outdoor Advertising Co., Wash- 
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ington, D.C., explained the special public 
relations problems of his industry—that 
of gaining and holding public acceptance. 
In his capacity as chairman of the adver- 
tising committee of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, he explained the present cam- 
paign to sell the American Way of Life, 
describing the various effective tech- 
niques used and indicating how they 
might be followed in other similar cam- 
paigns. 

Mrs. Mildred Barnwell-Andrews, of 
the Cotton Textile Mills Industry-Wide 
Committee on Public Relations, New 
York City, told of the nation-wide pro- 
gram of this group to bring about better 
working conditions in cotton textile mills 
and to maintain employee morale. She 
outlined the far-reaching publicity pro- 
gram in the distribution and sale of cot- 
ton products, showing its many ramifica- 
tions. 

Albert Russell of the National Cotton 
Council in Memphis, gave an illuminat- 
ing, off-the-record story of behind-the- 
scenes activities in Washington of the two 
opposing groups—the dairy and the oleo- 
margarine people. He showed how Na- 
tional Cotton Council ties in its promo- 
tional campaign with “Maid of Cotton 
Week” in Memphis, and with the nation- 
wide marketing of cotton products. 





P.R. Problems of Service Agency 


Clifford Fligg, director of information 
for the American National Red Cross, 
Atlanta, Georgia, explained the special 
public relations problems of a service 
agency. H. J. Isaacson, vice president of 
Lowensteins, in Memphis, discussed the 
public relations program of a large de- 
partment store. 

Henry Haller, industrial relations man- 
ager, and James Massey, public relations 
director, International Harvester Com- 
pany, Memphis division, made a perfect 
team in explaining their coordinated ac- 
tivities in employee and community rela- 
tions within the Memphis district. L. H. 
Plant, manager, Memphis Branch, Fire- 


. 
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stone Tire and Rubber Company, dis- 
cussed similar problems, showing how 
vital is the maintenance of good will in 
the community to the success of any busi- 
ness. 

George Crowson, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central Railroad, Chi- 
cago, told of the railroads’ efforts to pro- 
mote good community relations in towns 
along their right of way, and explained 
their employee relations practices. Mr. 
Frank Ahlgren, editor of the Commercial 
Appeal, described the unusual Plant-to- 
Prosper, community relations program of 
a great newspaper, and how it had served 
to raise the economic level of thousands 
of citizens in three states. 

All of these brought to the students 
various down to earth problems, showed 
effective methods for solving some of 
them, and posed questions which will be 
valuable to them in the future. 


Outstanding Public Relations 
Programs 


As part of the requirements of the 
course, students were asked to make re- 
ports on outstanding public relations pro- 
grams of which they had made special 
study. Included among these were pub- 
lic relations programs of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital of Chicago, Tack and Hientz Com- 
pany of Cleveland, and that of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad. Other special 
reports involved the American Institute 
of Accounting, International Harvester 
Company, Swift & Company, American 
Brake Shoe Company, RCA-Victor, 
Pepsi-Cola Company, and the Bell Tele- 
phone System. 

One student made a delightfully origi- 
nal report on the comunity relations as- 
pects of factories located in his home 
town area; another reported on the Ma- 
sonite Corporation located in his home 
town of Laurel, Mississippi. One outlined 
the promotional campaign of the City of 
New Orleans, his home town; another 
student, who is part owner of a restau- 
rant in Oxford, Mississippi (the Univer- 


sity town), related some public relations 
problems of his own business and asked 
the class for suggestions. The response 
was spontaneous—his classmates spoke 
straight from the shoulder and gave him 
some sound advice which he has:since put 
into practice. 

The undisguised interest in the value 
and significance of public relations was 
manifested in lively class discussions and 
in the character of the special reports 
given, but the students’ real appreciation 
of the true meaning of public relations 
appeared in their replies to a question on 
final examination. They were asked to 
evaluate the course and to offer construc- 
tive suggestions for future handling or a 
follow-up. 

Here is one pupil who likes the down- 
to-earth aspects of public relations: 

“T think this course was one of the most 
practical offered in the School of Com- 
merce; it calls for down-to-earth reason- 
ing and not one of memorizing points in 
a text-book. I believe the course would 
have been improved if we could have had 
some representative from the /abor side 
of the picture. .. .” 

In further connection with the matter 
of speakers, one student writes: 

“JT think that in most of the outside 
speakers we had perfection thrown at us. 
It has always been the man who set up 
the program doing the talking. He has 
given us an ideal situation, not really 
knowing the effect or success of the pro- 
gram itself. If possible, I think that when 
a speaker from a certain organization out- 
lines his public relations program, we 
should have a follow-up of some other 
personnel of the company to tell just how 
that program has affected him or the em- 
ployees as a whole... .” 

Another student comments: 

“Some speakers tended to paint too 
rosy a picture of their company. I would 
like to get some information about the 
real problems with opinions from both 
sides... .” 

Several expressed their liking for the 
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combination of theory and practice, and 
the chance to think for themselves: 

“T like the way this course gives you 
the chance to think and formulate your 
own ideas and plans instead of just mem- 
orizing material as in so many courses. 
_.. If men are treated as men they will 
act accordingly. ...” 

“The course offered is really one in 
which theory is taught and students learn 
the actual application from the talks 
given by the outside speakers. If more 
courses in college combined practice and 
theory, I am certain that the students 
would know more about the outside busi- 
ness world... . There is something about 
the course that is basic. It aids you in 
dealing with people.” 

And another student adds: “Mainly, 
the course has given me the attitude of 
public relations, rather than to supply in- 
formation I did not already have... .” 

Another feels that public relations is 
doing a good job in industry but ques- 
tions the sincerity of Management’s in- 
tentions: 

“T feel that if public relations is car- 
ried on with the idea of helping some one 
else it is very valuable—Labor unions are 
a good thing in this respect, if they will 
serve to remind employers that they can- 
not run over Labor. The only thing I 
doubt about public relations is the sin- 
cerity of all who use it... .” 

Another student gives us a new inter- 
pretation of public relations: 

“Public relations is the personality of 
a business. In an economy such as ours 
today, products or goods are bought and 
sold, 10 per cent on price and 90 per cent 
on personality. Since the price of all “in- 
line” products never varies greatly, per- 
sonality is what makes a business a suc- 
cess or failure... .” 

This one likes its practical value: 

“The course gives the students a defi- 
nite insight into the needs, problems, and 
actual operations of the industrial world. 
By coming into contact with top men in 
the business world, you obtain a practical 
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knowledge of the operation of industry 
instead of the theory learned in other 
class work... .” 


Beneficial to Anyone 


Another thinks the course would be 
beneficial to anyone, whether in business 
or not, and a possible solution to the 
World’s ills: 

“To those who haven't been exposed to 
the problems confronting business men, it 
will give a better knowledge of how to 
approach their problems; to an estab- 
lished business man, it will bring to his 
attention things he has neglected. If 
taken seriously, and an honest attempt 
made to follow the recommendations 
made in the course, it would improve not 
only relations in business, but it would 
also make this world a better place to 
live in... .” 

Another aspect of the increasing public 
relations consciousness of Mississippi, 
outside the classroom, is evident in the 
current campaign handled by Dixie Ad- 
vertisers, Inc. of Jackson, Mississippi, in 
promoting Mississippi’s industrial prog- 
ress. It is responsible for much of the ma- 
terial on “Balance Agriculture With In- 
dustry” and for the popularization of the 
term, “chemurgy.” Working indepen- 
dently, but stressing a similar theme, 
Robert Sanders of Sanders Industries, at 
Jackson, has been carrying on an institu- 
tional advertising campaign, not to pro- 
mote Sanders Industries, but to sell the 
state of Mississippi to outside capital. 
The slogan, “What Mississippi Makes 
_Makes Mississippi” has appeared in a 
number of national magazines and San- 
ders issues a cordial invitation to outsid- 

ers to come down for a look-see to dis- 
cover what Mississippi has to offer. 

Likewise, three large light and power 
companies—the Arkansas, the Louisiana, 
and the Mississippi power and light com- 
panies—privately owned systems—are 
engaged in a cooperative advertising 
campaign to promote Mississippi and the 
Gulf South, the area which they serve. 
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Their advertisements have appeared in 
Time, Life, and other national journals, 
telling the story of the phenomenal 
growth of this section in late years, and 
setting forth the advantages which will 
accrue to industrialists who decide to 
locate plants here. 

Evidently, this continuous advertising 
barrage is having the desired effect, for 
the past few years have seen a decided 
influx of industrial plants to Mississippi. 
Judging from the recent blast from one 
of New England’s industrialists, the exo- 
dus of textile mills from that section to 
Mississippi has been alarming. One of the 
most recent instances of the continuing 
industrial growth of the state is the com- 
pletion of a $10,000,000 plant by the 
Johns-Manville Corporation in Natchez. 
Shortly after opening of this plant, last 
May, Mr. John Syme, vice president in 
charge of public relations, visited our 
campus to make the annual Commerce 
Day address. From the public platform 
and in private conversation he stated that 
one of the primary reasons for locating 
the plant at Natchez—aside from near- 
ness to raw materials, transportation 
facilities, etc., was because the people of 
the community went “all out” to invite 
Johns-Manville to come there, and he 
looked forward to very cordial commun- 
ity relations as being one of the chief fac- 
tors in the success of the plant’s opera- 
tion. 

All of which leads me to say that what- 
ever else it may be, essentially public re- 
lations depends on people, and if it can 
continually be said that the people of 
Mississippi are cordial and friendly, and 
that fact becomes more and more gener- 


ally known abroad, one need not worry 
about the future of the state. Other man- 
ufacturers than Johns- Manville have dis- 
covered Mississippi’s assets and are find- 
ing that the human aspect looms large in 
the balance sheet. 

Despite all these signs of increasing in- 
dustrial development, many people out- 
side the state still see Mississippi only 
through the eyes of fiction writers or 
raconteurs who spin a good yarn for the 
sake of the story. The picture of a big 
colonial mansion, with darkies singing in 
the cotton field to the plaintive strains of 
the banjo, is of a pattern with the “wild 
and woolly” West one sees in the movies. 
Just as the motion picture people exploit 
this view to the fullest because it pays 
dividends, so do our present-day roman- 
ticists exploit the view of Mississippi as a 
land made up mainly of mule teams, 
tumble-down cabins and benighted black 
folk, crushed under the white-man’s 
greed. ... 

Your correspondent has recently re- 
turned to the land where he was “raised”, 
after being absent for 25 years, and he is 
conscious of the vast changes that have 
taken place during that time. In partic- 
ular, he is impressed with the attitude of 
mind shown by the younger generation, 
specially the ex-G.I.s. Ninety-five per 
cent of those enrolled in my public rela- 
tions course were ex-service men, keenly 
conscious of the needs of their state and 
of the acute problems confronting the 
world today. Aggressive, alert, ready for 
the fray, they are eager to seize any tech- 
niques which will help the state put its 
best foot forward. They see a “natural” 
in public relations. 


Born in New Orleans, MARVIN M. Buacx holds an M.A. degree from 
Columbia University. He has served on the editorial staffs of the old 
New York Times Annalist, McGraw-Hill’s Business Week, and with 
Ivy Lee Associates, New York City. He spent 10 years on the Pacific 
Coast as free-lance correspondent for several trade papers and later as 
assistant to the director of public relations for Foster and Kleiser Co. in 
San Francisco. He was co-author with Rex F. Harlow of “Practical 


Public Relations.” 
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A sTuDENT VIEWS PUBLIC RELATIONS AND ASKS... 


What pbbout the "Future 7 


By EDWARD L. WESTPHALL 


OLLEGE STUDENTS are on the verge of 

becoming the lost souls in the field of 
public relations. They are lost in a myriad 
of problems attendant to the rapid ex- 
pansion and responsibility tendered the 
profession. That such problems arise is 
natural and to be anticipated; however, 
accompanying these are greater responsi- 
bilities and more problems. 

To sustain growth and to meet respon- 
sibilities there must be a continuing sup- 
ply of capable, intelligent men entering 
the field. The profession tomorrow will be 
no greater than the calibre of men enter- 
ing it today. 

It seems, therefore, wise and practical 
to give serious thought to this basic need 
of a new profession—new men. To grow 
as a profession with high ethical stand- 
ards, sources of capable men must be 
nourished and cared for. Healthy crops do 
not flourish in neglected gardens. Root 
sources for such men are found in our uni- 
versities and colleges. 

Until now, the field has been primarily 
concerned with survival; the job of gain- 
ing acceptance by management. To a 
large degree, this initial job has been 
achieved. Management today recognizes 
the values to be gained by public rela- 
tions. As a definite result of this process, 
techniques and procedures have been de- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Edward L. Westphall is a 
student of public relations at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and, obviously, is not aware of the 
work now being done by public relations 
men and women throughout the country in 
cooperation with colleges and universities. 
His article is published, however, because the 
views he expresses are held by so many stu- 
dents in the field and points up some of the 
problems the profession faces at the aca- 
demic level. 
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veloped and practiced, a philosophy of 
operational ethics formed. 

Thus has public relations come through 
its formative period. Attention now needs 
to be turned to upholding and perpetu- 
ating the profession. It is here students 
are most concerned, and apparently for- 
gotten. 

Sometime ago, the Public Relations 
News published a special report number 
102, from which the following is re- 
printed with permission: (Italics are my 
own.) 

Nowhere in the field of education is there 

a complete course which prepares students 
for a professional career in public rela- 
tions. ... / And nothing is more sorely needed 
either by the profession or by the schools. 
Many colleges and universities give one or 
more courses and hold forums but no cur- 
rent study leads to a degree. That would 
help the students seeking employment in his 
chosen work, would do much to rate public 
relations as a profession, and would con- 
tribute soundly educated individuals best 
qualified to establish and maintain high 
standards. 

Since the publication of this special re- 
port Boston University has established a 
school of public relations which leads to a 
degree, and to date, is the only one. More 
significant yet, no organized public rela- 
tions group aided or counseled the found- 
ers in its planning and establishment. In- 
stead, individuals gave of their opinions. 

These opinions did not necessarily rep- 
resent the sentiment of the profession. 
The point which glaringly stands out: 
there was no existing definite plan for 
such aid and counsel to schools. 

The aspirant to public relations is 
glibly advised—through articles and talks 
—to “get in” some advertising, selling 
publicity and newspaper work. In addi- 
tion to these, ground knowledge of indus- 
try and an insight into the philosophies 
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and psychologies of human relations, are 
necessary. With such a background, the 
experts say, he is ready for public rela- 
tions. With such a background, he is 
ready for most anything, let alone public 
relations. 

Unless professional organizations un- 
dertake to study this problem nothing 
will be done. Meantime, students and the 
institutions serving them will continue to 
trudge along a very uncertain and hard 
path. Unless those in the field wish to see 
the groundwork they laid crumple and 
rot, quick active attention must be given 
this matter. 

When such action is taken, two ques- 
tions immediately present themselves. 
First, what are the problems confronting 
schools and students? Secondly, how can 
the profession best aid these schools and 
students? 

The first question is really two in one. 
Initially we have the problems of the stu- 
dents as reflected by the school’s inability 
to fully serve them. Then there are those 
which come after graduation. 


Three Areas of Difficulties 


Three areas of difficulties face the 
schools in setting up any new course or 
school. These factors are present in vary- 
ing degrees. In respect to public relations 
specifically, they are pressing. No prece- 
dent existed to guide and aid those plan- 
ning the school at Boston. 

First of these is personnel. The lack of 
competent instructors is acute. In their 
stead schools are obliged to employ inex- 
perienced men, or to draft a likely faculty 
member and let him do his best. The 
shortcomings of these alternatives are ob- 
vious, but schools can do no better. In- 
dustry can too successfully compete 
against schools for able men. 

No course or sequence of courses, re- 
gardless of its perfection in format, can 
accomplish its purpose when helmed by 
an inexperienced instructor. 

What is more important is the confu- 
sion and abortive concept of the field cre- 





ated in the student’s mind. Professional 
prestige is hurt. Ideas formed are carried 
by the student into his field of work. 

Instructors are first line emissaries of 
public relations. As such they should be 
more than well acquainted with the prac- 
tices in the field. Anything less would be 
damaging. 

Second of these problems centers upon 
the courses, more directly, upon the lack 
of continuity and body in the courses. In 
light of the absence of coordinated pro- 
fessional guidance, what more can be ex- 
pected? 


Not a Solid Basis 

Before any course can be workable, it 
must have some solid basis from which to 
work. Public relations is not the solid 
body of collected principles as one desires. 
There are many practices and techniques, 
but none have been collected in such a 
way as to provide an adequate teaching 
formula. 

Weak, generalizing courses wreck what- 
ever survives an inexperienced instructor. 
A well defined course will bolster a weak 
professor. 

The third of these problems is that of 
placement methods and counsel. A 
school’s placement bureau is successful 
for one reason: there is ample informa- 
tion and clear channels between the bu- 
reau and the various cooperating firms. If 
either fails, the whole structure suffers, 
particularly the students. 

No such channels exist presently for 
the interchange of information between 
these bureaus and public relations. As a 
result, the counsel given students is apt to 
be faulty and misleading. What else is to 
be the case, when counsellors themselves 
do not know what public relations wants. 

These three problems have been barely 
touched. Much can and ought to be said 
concerning them. For this force of educa- 
tion which will help establish a profes- 
sional code and standard is presently very 
weak. 

Graduation is the point where joint 
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student-school problems part. The school 
has discharged its duty; the student is on 
his own. 

In public relations into which it is so 
hard to gain direct entrance, where re- 
course is through allied fields, and where 
lines of procedure are less defined, the 
graduate is obliged to fend for himself. He 
has to contend immediately with forces 
on three fronts: One, seniors who have the 
same career in mind; second, seniors who 
want careers in the allied fields; third, 
those already in these allied fields who 
want to enter public relations. 

If this line of resistance is to be ac- 
cepted as a screening device, it has gone 
beyond its purpose. What other profes- 
sion presents such barriers to those who 
want to enter? 

In order to gain the background (pre- 
viously mentioned) for public relations, 
the individual must sacrifice stability and 
security. With a family. one would hardly 
care to undertake such a venture. How is 
one to go about jumping from one job to 
another in face of uncertain economic 
conditions? It is one thing to advise a 
student of such a policy, but how is he 
effectively to go about doing it? 


Requires Time and Interest 


A scheme such as above involves time 
and sustaining interest drive. Where is 
the source to supply this drive? To gain 
a sufficient degree of skill in these allied 
fields, it is necessary to spend a few years 
in them. What sort of a position can be 
attained in such a period of time? How 
easy is it to sever relations at such a point, 
and locate a different job? 

It is difficult to understand why abili- 
ties and talents can not be fostered and 
enlarged within the framework of public 
relations. Are there any values from such 
previous jobs that cannot be acquired by 
directly working within public relations? 

What can be done about all this? How 
can the profession best aid the schools and 
students? I propose the following: 
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First, organize an educational study 
committee to study ways and means of 
best helping the universities and colleges 
in the three problem areas. It would make 
recommendations to sponsoring organiza- 
tions of the most efficient means of mini- 
mizing these problems. 

The job of the committee would be to 
formulate policies to be followed and out- 
line work to be done. With this guidance 
local chapters can follow a unified and 
single objective. This committee will also 
check the work being done and assure op- 
erating smoothness. 


Active Cooperation Essential 


Active cooperation of the universities 
and colleges will be essential. It will be 
well at the outset to enlist the support of 
as many educators as possible. An ideal 
arrangement would be to request the serv- 
ices of some on the committee. A proper 
balance and outlook will be gained in 
planning and steering the work. 

The PRSA has chapters throughout the 
land. Other organizations which may be 
attracted to cooperate in the study will 
have more sub-divisions. Hence the com- 
mittee will not only cover the country, 
but members will have a direct active in- 
terest in its work and success. 

The work can not help but unify to a 
great degree the basic philosophy of the 
profession. As an indirect result, ethical 
codes will be strengthened and the stand- 
ards in the field raised. If nothing con- 
clusive comes of the study save these, the 
work will have been rewarded. 

Turning now to post-school problems, 
it is evident there is no clear cut solution 
to them. The present character of the pro- 
fession and outside variables, prevent any 
early concrete answer to the economic 
hazards of entering the field. 

It takes time for a young profession to 
settle down, and the process can not be 
hurried. It is a long term proposition with 
great stakes on the outcome. 
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PuBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 
e ANNUAL AWARDS AND CITATIONS 








HE Public Relations Society of Amer- 
| plans to make two awards and one 
or more citations for distinguished serv- 
ice. This grows out of traditions estab- 
lished by the parent bodies. 

High standards for public relations 
awards were set by the American Coun- 
cil on Public Relations and the National 
Association of Public Relations Counsel. 
Members will recognize the need to coop- 
erate in the maintenance and growth of 
this important project. 

The two awards are to be the following: 

National Welfare Award. This 
award is to recognize outstanding con- 
tributions made by an individual, cor- 
poration, or other organization 
through public relations to the na- 
tional welfare. This is to be an award 
to a leader or organization outside of 
the profession which has made distin- 
guished use of public relations princi- 
ples and practice. This use might be 
through employing the services and 
guidance of a public relations director 
and staff or of a public relations con- 
sultant or of both. Through pointing 
to such a contribution of public rela- 
tions to the national welfare each year, 
the Society hopes to help thus to char- 
acterize through the years outstand- 
ing ways in which public relations is 
serving the United States and the 
world. 

Professional Proficiency Award. 
This award is to recognize distin- 
guished professional proficiency in the 
application of public relations princi- 
ples, techniques, and services. The 
member of the profession selected for 
this honor may be chosen because of a 
distinguished career in general or be- 
cause of a notable recent achievement. 
The parent bodies of the Society gave 


great prestige to a similar award 
through the wisdom of their selections. 
Even though the winner of such an 
award is a difficult selection to make, 
the Society’s Committee on Annual 
Awards and Executive Committee 
have confidence that the list of those 
who receive this award through the 
years to come will signalize outstand- 
ing proficiency in the public relations 
profession. 

Each member of the Society is invited 
to propose a candidate for each of these 
two awards. To place a candidate before 
the Annual Awards Committee for con- 
sideration, only one letter from one active 
member of the Society is required. This 
letter should be as brief and factual as 
possible, supplemented if necessary with 
any appropriate documents, printed ma- 
terials, statements and reports. The more 
precise, concise, and factual the letter is, 
the more adequately it can be understood 
and considered by the Annual Awards 
Committee. 

Every possible care will be taken of 
submitted materials. When it is so speci- 
fied, the materials will eventually be re- 
turned to the sender. It is urged that 
copies rather than originals of valuable 
documents be submitted. 

The award winners will be selected by 
the Annual Awards Committee, and this 
selection will then be submitted to the 
Executive Committee for ratification. 
The decisions so reached will be final. 

In addition to the awards, the Society 
proposes to make one or more Citations 
for Professional Service. These citations 
are to recognize distinguished contribu- 
tions to the welfare and growth of the 
public relations profession and especially 
of the Society. They are to point to un- 
selfish efforts to develop the organization, 
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prestige, and popular appreciation of the 
profession as a whole. 

Members are also asked to bring to the 
attention of the Annual Awards Commit- 
tee members who should receive such ci- 
tations. A brief factual letter would be 
best for this. 

The awards and citations are to be pre- 
sented at the November, 1948, conven- 
tion of the Society in Chicago. Both 
awards and citations are to be in the form 
of handlettered scrolls. In addition, the 
Society will present each award winner 
with a miniature silver plaque suitably 
engraved and beautifully mounted to 
serve as a desk or table ornament. 

Send all letters and documents con- 
cerning candidates to the Chairman of 
the Annual Awards Committee. 

Deadline for letters concerning candi- 
dates: September 1, 1948. 

ALFRED McCLUNG LEE, Chairman 
National Awards Committee 

Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan 
Members, Annual Awards Committee: 





WILLIAM H. BALDWIN, Baldwin and 
Mermey, New York 

HOWARD CHASE, General Foods Cor- 
poration, New York 

PENDLETON DUDLEY, Dudley, An- 
derson and Yutzy, New York 

EARLE FERRIS, The Earle Ferris Com- 
pany, New York 

S. D. FUSON, Kudner Agency, N. Y. 

N.S. B. GRAS, Harvard U., Cambridge, 

REX F. HARLOW, Public Relations 
Consultant, San Francisco 

WILLIAM R. HARSHE, William R 
Harshe Associates, Chicago 

JAMES W. IRWIN, James W. Irwin and 
Associates, New York 

RAYMOND W. MILLER, Raymond W 
Miller and Assoc., Washington, D. C. 

W. CALVIN PATTERSON, Michigan 
Bell Telephone Company, Detroit 

VIRGIL RANKIN, PRSA, N. Y. 


CONGER REYNOLDS, Standard Oil | 


Company (Indiana), Chicago 


EDWARD D. WHITTLESEY, Univer- 


sity of Denver, Denver 











We are specialists in the production Of... 


© House Organs for Employees 


® House Magazines for Customers 
© Catalogues, Books, Pamphlets, Advertising Literature, Etc. 


May we tell you about our Service and Facilities? 


Ww 
HOOPER PRINTING COMPANY 


545 SANSOME STREET 


e SAN FRANCISCO 


Phone SUtter 1-2255 


Printers of the Public Relations Journal 
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EMPLOYEES ARE PEOPLE 
By Harry King Tootle (McGraw-Hill) 


THE FOREMAN IN MANPOWER MANAGEMENT 
By Lillian M. Gilbreth and Alice Rice Cook (McGraw-Hill) 


HANDBOOK OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
By George D. Halsey (Harper and Brothers) 


HOW TO CONDUCT CONSUMER AND 
OPINION RESEARCH 


By Albert B. Blankenship (Harper and Brothers) 


HOW TO HOLD AN AUDIENCE WITHOUT A ROPE 
By Josh Lee (Ziff-Davis) 


PRACTICAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By Rex F. Harlow and Marvin Black (Harper and Brothers) 


Just a few of the many titles available to members of 
the Public Relations Society of America at substantial 
discounts. Send orders to the Society's San Francisco Office. 
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